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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Music of Nature ; or, an Attempt to prove 
that what is passionate and pleasing in the 
Art of Singing, Speaking, and Performing 
upon Musical Instruments, is derived from 
the Sounds of the Animated World. By 
William Gardiner. 8vo. pp. 530. London, 
1832. Longman and Co. 

As all discord is harmony not understood, we 

are glad to see so enthusiastic a devotee of 

music as Mr. Gardiner step forward to give us 
some information on the subject. His volume 
is, indeed, a very curious one ; very eccentric, 
very original, very desultory, very entertain- 
ing, very erroneous, and very instructive. It 


; they readily tell which side is uppermost by 
the sound upon the plate, though concealed by 
the hand. 


|cent discoveries prove that other bodies con- 
duct it with greater expedition, as in the in- 
| stance of vibrating a tuning fork, to the stem 
of which is attached a packthread string; on 
|the other end being wrapt round the little 
| finger, and placed in the chamber of the ear, 


| the sound will be audibly conveyed to the dis-' 


tance of two hundred yards, though not per- 
|ceptible to any bystander. 
| for coal, can tell by the sound what substance 


ithey.are penetrating; and a recent discovery ' 
|is, that of applying a listening tube to the} 


is replete with excellent notices of the music| breast to detect the motions of the heart. The 
with which the public is most familiar, and of, quickness which some persons possess in dis- 
the most popular singers and instrumental per- tinguishing the smaller sounds, is very re-! the tones of wind instruments, from the lowest 


formers from whom it has been heard ; together 


| markable. 


A friend of the writer has de- 


The atmosphere is the grand me-| 
dium by which sound is conveyed, though re. 


Miners, in boring’ 


regularity throws the sounds into the order of 
triple time. . 7 i 

“ The pulse, in the time of Hippocrates, 
was probably not more than’sixty beats in a 
minute ; from which probably originates our 
smallest division of time, denominated the mo- 
ment or second, which divides the day into 
86,400 parts. As the human species refine, 
probably the pulse quickens ; and so completely 
are we machines, that, like a clock, the faster 
we go, the sooner we are down. sal tah 

‘©The most ready and effectual method of 
acquiring a knowledge of musical time, is that 
of playing in concert ; and the larger the band, 
the greater is the probability that it will be 
correctly kept.’’* 
| At page 189 we find a curious pictured and 
| tinted illustration of the shape and colour of 


|note to the highest, which we have not the 


with judicious remarks and criticisms on the /|clared he could readily perceive the motion of | means of copying ; so must proceed with other 
composers, their compositions, and those who|@ flea, when on his nightcap, by the sound! miscellanies. For instance : 


execute them. 
which peeps out sometimes, adds only to the 
gusto and amusement with which we peruse 
the work. ‘To read it is-a great treat; but to 


read it and try all its exemplifications on an 
instrument is perfectly delicious. Of the latter 
enjoyment, however, we are sorry to say we 


can convey no idea; and we must refer to the 
publication itself for the illustrations of the 
Music of Nature, through all the varieties of 
bees, birds, bantams, game-cocks, asses, horses, 
dogs, flies, cows, children crying or at play, 
pea-hens, doves, sheep, the effects of fear, of 
cavalry, of cantering, of blowing a fire, of a 
counterfeit shilling, of a young lady calling, and 
of dozens of other ndises, all set to some tune, 
and turned to explain some analogy or principle. 
In truth, Mr. Gardiner embraces so many 
subjects, that we can scarcely tell how even to 
ord a notion of his literary contents—of his 
observations on the faculties of the ear, noise 
and sound, the voice in oratory and singing, 
time, graces, melody, modulation, rhythm, 
utterance, and other matters connected with 
the theory and practice of every kind of mu- 
sical instrument, and of music itself. We fear 
that our review must, of necessity, be very mix- 
ed—a pot-pourri, like our theme; but having 
no remedy, we must, to use the old adage, ride 
the ford as we find it. Of the ear we are told: 
By practice, the discriminating powers of 

the ear may be carried to the highest degree of 
Perfection. The success of thieves and gam- 
Ulers depends upon its quickness. Since the 
money has been recoined, the regularity with 
which each piece is struck gives them a uni- 
formity of sound that is very remarkable ; the 
crowns having the sound of A in alt. 
kers quickly discover the least deviation 
Tom the proper tone, by which they readily 
detect the counterfeits. In the tossing up of 
money, gamblers can perceive a. difference in 
sound, whether it falls upon one side or the 
t. Pie-men are furnished with a covering 
to their baskets made of a smooth plate of 
metal, by which they take in the unwary, as 


The tinge of extravagance|emitted by the machinery of his leaping| 


powers.” 

The author speaks highly of Scotch songs, 
especially of their genuine simplicity of ex- 
pression ; and mentions, that “‘ at a concert in 
London, 1722, it was announced that, at the 
desire of several persons of quality, would be 
performed for the first time a Scottish song.” 

Mr. Gardiner describes Braham (p. 119) as 
the first of tenor singers, and one whose voice 
for compass, power, and quality, has, probably, 
never been equalled: he further states, (which 
we hope is true) that he has realised 100,000/. 
by it! Of Mrs. Salmon he observes—“ Her 
voice had all the colour of the rainbow, and 
her great faculty was that of adapting the 
colour of her tones to the note she had to 

rform: naturally warm, her notes had a 
refulgent glow ; yet she cou!d cool them down 
to the mild ray of a moonbeam.” Of Ca- 
talani, “‘ the most splendid vocalist of the age : 
as a musician she was below mediocrity, pos- 
sessing scarcely the knowledge of a third-rate 
performer ; but by a quick perception and sen- 
sibility she concealed these defects even from 
the learned. Her origin (he adds) was that of 
a match-girl, in Rome; but in her career she 
visited every court in Europe, where the most 
profuse presents were showered upon her by 
kings and princes. Having amassed vast trea- 
sures in money and jewels,* her voice and 
beauty gone, she has retired to her domain’ and 
palazzo in the country that gave her'birth.” 

* If we listen,” it is asserted, ‘* to the trot- 
ting of a horse, or the tread of our own feet. 
we cannot but notice that each alternate step 
is louder than the other, by which we throw 
the sounds into the order of common time. 
But if we listen to the amble or canter of a 
horse, we hear every third step to be louder 
than the other two; owing to the first and 
third foot striking the ground together. This 

* «« After her first visit to England, in which she clear- 
ed more than ninety-thousand pounds, she purchased a 
diamond necklace of the Queen of P for sixteen 


thousand guineas, and, in addition, gave four thousand 
more for the tiara and ear-rings.” 





** Dogs in a state of nature never bark ; they 
simply whine, howl, and grow]: this explosive 
noise is only found among those which are 
domesticated. Sonnini speaks of the shep- 
| herds’ dogs in the wilds of Egypt as not having 
|this faculty; and Columbus found the dogs 
|which he had previously carried to America, 
to have lost their propensity to barking, The 
ancients were aware of this circumstance. 
Isaiah compares the blind watchmen of Israel 
to these animals ; ‘ they are dumb, they can- 
not bark.’ But, on the contrary, David com. 
pares the noise of his enemies to the ‘ d 
round about the city.” Hence the barking of 
a dog is an acquired faculty—an effort to speak 
which he derives from his associating with 
man. * * * It cannot be doubted that 
dogs in this country bark more and fight less 
than formerly. This may be accounted for by 
the civilisation of the lower orders, who have 
gained a higher taste in their sports and 
pastimes than badger-baitings and dog-fights ; 
and it may with truth be asserted, that the 
march of intellect has had its influence even 
upon the canine race, in destroying that na- 
tural ferocity for war, which (happily for the 
world) is now spent more in words than in 
blows.” 

The Violin.—* It is now two hundred years 
since Anthony Wood speaks of the first violin 
being introduced into a concert of viols at Ox- 
ford ; which instrument, upon close inspection, 
was pronounced by all the connoisseurs present 
to be a mere bauble, never likely to be used in 
the performance of music with any success. 
Though it resembled the viol in many re- 
spects, yet, as it was stripped of its frets, in 
the opinion of these judges it was an instru- 
ment that could not be handled with any truth 
or certainty. But the very removal of thése 
mechanical helps has conferred upon it a power 
of expression never contemplated by our fore. 

* << Tt has been found that in a watchthaker’s shop the 

connected with 


time-pieces or clocks, same wall or 
shelf, have such a sym 





pathetic effect in keeping time, 
that they stop those which beat in irregular time; and if 
any are at rest, set a-going those which beat accurately.” 
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fathers. The violin had its origin in Italy, 
about the year} 1600; "but {those} which are 
esteemed of the greatest value were made at a 
later period, about 1650, at Cremona, by the 
family of A. and J. Amati, and their contem- 
porary Stradvarius, of the same place. These 
instruments are found to be very much supe- 
rior to any that have been made since that 
time, which acknowledged excellence is chiefly 
attributed to their age. The Amati is rather 
smaller insize than the violins of the present day, 
and is easily recognised by its peculiar sweet- 
ness of tone. The Stradivari is larger and 
louder, and is so highly esteemed, that many 
have been sold for the sum of two hundred 
guineas. The violin has not altered its shape 
for the last 180 years ; yet the method of per- 
forming upon it has been highly improved. 
At intervals it seems to have waited for the 








but the other notes of the scale require an ope- | character, but still more rocky and precipitous; 
ration of the mind, and a peculiar formation of | and at some distance further, the glen appeared 
the voice, to produce them; hence they are | to terminatein a dark mass of peaks and ridges 
always more correctly given.” so jagged and confused, as to suggest the idea 

“ The Indian jugglers, who exhibit such ex- | of a distant peep of chaos. * * * The 
traordinary feats with swords, cups and balls, | bothy, to all appearance, was built precisely of 
depend upon the rhythm of the movement for | the same materials and in the same fashion as 
the success of their performance. The balls | other Highland huts, or shealings, (as the occa. 
are of different gravities, and are thrown with | sional abodes of shepherds in remote glens are 
a certain velocity, so that they shall fall into | generally termed,) except in as far as it was 
the hand in the time of quavers and semi- larger and more lofty than those around it, 
quavers, and from their being hollow and The walls, externally at least, were formed of 
made like a coral bell, they give a jingling divots; that is, sods cut with the heather or 
sound, by which they aré more easily caught.”’ grass growing on them, the matted roots of 

With this, it is time for us to conclude; which give a firmer texture to the soil of which 
which we do, again cordially recommending | the mass is composed. These are built one 
this volume as a source of great entertainment upon another, in courses, longwise or edgewise, 
to the musical world, and of very agreeable like bricks; and, supported by a frame-work of 
intelligence to the general reader. Its variety | timber, make a firm and warm wall. The 


advance of the art, and more especially for the | of anecdote, criticism, and original thoughts, | roof was formed of the same materials, laid 


cultivation of the female voice. Under the entitle it to a place in every library and book. 
hands of Corelli and Tartini it aimed at no| shelf; and it only needs to be known to be 
other effects than had previously been produced | popular, from the most magnificent saloon to 
by the organ and harpsicord; such as double | the snuggest parlour. 

stops and arpeggio passages, which it was ill | 








adapted to perform. As science improved, it The Highland Smugglers. By the Author of | 
London, | 


relinquished these impossibilities, and in the} the “ Kuzzilbash.” 3vols. 12mo. 
hands of Geminiani and Giardini partook more) 1832. Colburn and Bentley. 

of passion and simplicity. When the era had Turs is a novel which may come under the 
arrived in which Haydn begun to animate the description of picturesque: woods, mountains, 
art with natural sounds and inflections, music the shaded dingle, and the heath-covered plain, 
made by rule was abandoned for that which succeed one another in animated panorama, 
was simple and melodious. Then the violin' while the landscape is enlivened by living 
began to develop its powers. The great range | figures full of national character ; and for the 
of its effects entitle it to the first consideration benefit of the young ladies there isa love-story, 
among musicians, as the best means of express- with a proper number of obstacles in its pro- 
ing the thoughts of the composer; but the pe- gress. We shall give a few of the pictures, and 
riod at which it made the greatest advances’ then ask the reader, would he not like a sum- 
towards perfection, was soon after the cultiva-| mer, ay, and an autumn too, in the Highlands ? 
tion of the female voice. From this beautiful, 


auxiliary it received its first lessons in pathos sham saw a little green spot surrounded by 
and feeling, and in return it has taught the hoary stunted birch-trees, growing upon rocks 


voice grace and execution, The compass of as grey as themselves. Close beneath these 
the violin is more extensive than that of the trees stood some black huts, chiefly to be dis- 
voice ; within its range it has a scale of four cerned by smoke which arose from the roofs of 
octaves, and as each string differs so much in one or two among the group; for the walls 
quality of tone, it may be considered as pos- were so green, as to leave it doubtful whether 
sessing in many instances a fourfold effect. they were not rather mounds of earth than 
But the most striking powers of the instru- habitations for men. A meadow of a full mile 
ment may be said to reside in the bow, and in breadth, which lost itself at either end be- 


such are the vast variety of accents to be pro- hind the overlapping shoulders of the hills, | 
duced by a skilful management of it, that a was stretched before this nest of huts. This| 
single bar of music, according to the French rich piece of pasture was intersected by the | 
school, may be bowed fifty-four different ways.” | numerous windings of the stream, now dimi- | 

We regret to see Mr. G. repeat the refuted | nished to a mere burn, and interspersed with | 


and ridiculous story about Paganini having patches of peat-bog and heather. On the op- 
acquired his extraordinary fame by practising | posite side of this meadow rose a huge moun- 
while confined in a dungeon for the murder of | tain, the bosom of which was covered with scat- 
his mistress ; but it must be confessed that our | tered wood in all stages of luxuriance and 
author sometimes shews his credulity. The|decay; and several chasms, black with rock 
following are amusing remarks : ‘and shadow, served as beds for the torrents, 
** Persons who have not attended to birds, | which, collecting on the broad surface above, 
suppose that every one of the same species sings | were even at this time seen, like silver threads, 
the same song; but although there is a general 
resemblance, many varieties may be noticed. | ing themselves in a series of petty cascades from 
Thus, ‘ the London bird-catchers prefer the ledge to ledge of the rock, which their violence 
song of the Kentish goldfinches, and the Essex|had laid bare. Above this region rose the 
chaffinches, and the Surrey nightingales, to| great mass of the mountain, exhibiting a varie- 
those of Middlesex.’ These varieties may be| gated expanse of rich purple heather and gre 
compared to the dialects of different pro-| moss, interspersed with stripes and patches of 
vinces. 6s * ° green grass, indicating perennial springs ; and 
“ It is a remarkable circumstance, that many | of peat moss, evidencing itself in black cracks 


A hunting bothy. —“ On turning it, Tre-,| 


| hurrying down the steep declivity, or precipitat- | 


of the nr vocalists of the age have been 
justly charged with the occasional fault of sing- 
ing out oftune. * * * The points of in- 
accuracy with the singer are generally, if not 
always, upon the third, fifth, and eighth of the 
key. These intervals being the same as those 
of the speaking voice, which we utter instinc- 
tively, make us careless in producing them; 





and spots, which pervaded a great portion of 
its surface. White or grey rock stared through 
the surface in all quarters; and the summit, 
which rose in several sharp points: connected 
with one great lumpy ridge, appeared to be 
formed of dark lead-coloured stones, with a 
few scattered blades of yellow grass. The 
mountains behind the bothies were of a similar 


| upon small rafters, (or, as they are called in the 
|country, kebers,) and covered with a heather 
| thatch; and in this manner, bating only the 
heather thatch, are the majority of the black 
huts, which form the abodes of the Highland 
peasantry, chiefly or entirely built, to the great 
injury of the ground in their neighbourhood, 
_ the surface of which becomes thus most waste. 
fully peeled, because the lazy tenant ‘ canna be 
fashed’ to erect a better habitation of the stones 
and wood, and heather, which are always to be 
found in abundance near him. A small square 
pavement of pebbles placed before the doorway 
of this tenement, prevented the lodgment there 
of the water, which formed pools in front of 
the other huts; and a small window, consist- 
ing of six panes of glass in a casement opening 
inwards, betokened when it was observed, (a 
matter not of absolute necessity, from the 
thickness of the wall in which it was sunk,) a 
degree of refinement scarcely in unison with 
the materials around it. On entering the door- 
way, to effect which our Englishman was forced 
to stoop rather lower than was agreeable, Tre- 
ham found him: if in a passage formed of clay 
and wattle, which divided the interior into two 
parts. A glance in passing shewed, on the one 
hand, a dark space, of undefined dimensions, 
filled with smoke, amidst which sparkled the 
embers of a peat fire ; several dim shapes, like 
ghosts hovering in their own grey mist, might 
be detected sitting round this dubious light, or 
flitting about in the thick atmosphere. A qualm 
of uneasiness came over the Englishman as hiseye 
fell upon this suspicious, limbo-like hole ; but he 
| yielded to the impulse of his host’s arm, as he 
| threw open the door of an opposite apartment, the 
appearance of which, as it broke upon him after 
the other, afforded infinite relief to his mind. 
The whole interior of that quarter of the bothy 
had been plastered and whitewashed ; and il- 
luminated by no less than wo small glass win- 
dows and a cheerful fire, it wore an air of clean- 
liness and comfort far greater than might have 
been augured from its black exterior. It is 
true that the great thick couples, as they are 
called, which form the frame-work at once of 
walls and roof, together-with the cross-beams, 
lor bauks, which secured them near their point 
of junction at the upper ends, were seen pro- 
| jecting from the foundation to the roof far into 
the apartment ; and that the dark glossy japan 
of the smoke which had encrusted them, before 
the promotion of the bothy to the dignity of a 
hunting seat, would here and there insist wer 
appearing through even the densest - ol 

plaster. But the offensive objects were es 
with deers’ horns and hunting gear; ane; 
taken in cumulo with other things aroun 

them, presented no very incongruous appear 
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ance. The floor was boarded; a fire-place, 
which did not smoke, at least at that time, was 
furnished with a few bars of iron, so placed as 
to favour the arrangement and combustion of 
the wood and peats which were used for fuel ; 
and atable or two of deal, with three or four 
wooden chairs, and some shelves, on which lay 
a few books, completed the furniture of the 
public apartment of the bothy.”” 

So much for the hunting-box; now for the 
hunting itself. 

“ Raising his eyes to a level with the heather 
top, Tresham could see, at the distance of not 
more than three hundred yards, the horns of a 
noble stag just rising between two hags. No 
other part of the animal was visible; but the 
movement of the antlers, which slowly turned 
from side to side, proved sufficiently that he 
maintained a vigilant look-out after his own 
safety. ‘ We'll match him yet, I think,’ said 
Glenvallich. Retreating a few yards, to get 
further under cover of the rising ground, Mac- 
combich, followed by the rest of the party, 
crept on all fours from the water-course, across 
thirty or forty yards of long heather-covered 
muir, until they reached a maze of peat-bog 
cracks, of little depth, but sufficient to cover a 
man creeping flat upon his belly. This, al- 
though the moss was moist and muddy, they 
were forced to submit to, as the only way of 
crossing unseen by their intended victim, and 





| 
| 
| 


driving away the insects, which appeared griev- 
ously to torment him. ‘ Take him as he lies, 
Harry; aim low, at the shoulder,’ whispered 
Glenvallich. The heart of Tresham beat more 


audibly than ever it had done on going into ac- | 
tion, as he carefully extended and levelled his | 


rifle. Whether it was the slight click of cock- 
ing, or some movement made in the heather, as 
he stretched out the piece to take aim, is un- 
certain, but the stag started, and made a move- 
ment as if about to rise, just at the moment 
when Tresham was pressing the trigger. The 
circumstance, probably, unsettled his aim, for 
the rifle exploded, but the ball flew over its in- 
tended object. But not thus was the unfortu- 
nate animal to escape; for scarce had the re- 
port of Tresham’s shot made him start from his 
lair, when the rifle of Glenvallich gave forth 
its fatal contents, and the stag, making one 
high bound from the earth, tuntbled headlong 
forwards, and lay struggling in the agonies of 
death. He had anticipated the possibility of 
his friend’s failure, and prepared to remedy it, 
which he did effectually, for the ball had struck 
the animal just behind the shoulder, and went 
clean through its heart. ‘* Hurrah! capital! 
grand! by Jove, he has got it!’ shouted Tre- 


sham, starting up: but the arm of Glenvallich | 


pulled him down again. ‘ Hush! be quiet,’ 
whispered he; ‘ never do so—there may be 
twenty more deer near us, of which we yet 


in this manner they gained about a hundred | know nothing—such a halloo would send them 
and fifty yards more upon the deer’s position. | all of. Load your piece—load quickly.’ While 


The forester, alone, was now sent on to ascer- 
tain the means of further progress: and after 


they were performing this necessary operation, 
Maccombich, who had joined them, and was 


an absence of more than ten minutes, which to| keeping watch around them, touched his arm, U 
the sportsmen seemed a full hour, he returned | and pointing with one hand, shewed him three | sistency between names and contents; the 
creeping like a worm, and beckoning the party | fine stags moving off to the further hill, alarm- 


to follow in the same manner. 


This they did ;|ed, no doubt, by the reports of the rifles, and 


and at length, keeping along the peat-cracks,| probably by the exclamation of Tresham. 
got a chasm deep enough to afford sufficient |‘ God bless me !’ said the mortified young man, |cipal part, of the trade, to devise captivating 


cover for the whole body. 
yards from you this moment, Glenvallich,’ 


could have imagined it ? A little further scru- 


;volumes from abounding in shrewd, rational 
|and practical observations. 








A Key to both Houses of Parliament, &c. &c. &e. 
8vo. pp. 924. London, 1832. Longman 
and Co. 

Turs work, the preface tells us, is that which 
has been long announced as The Parliamentary 
| Pocket-Book ; and ‘ this very fair alliterative 

title, which was sufficiently catching to suit 

the wishes of any modern bibliopole, would not 
now have been dispensed with, but from the 
awkward circumstance that, during its pro« 
gress, the said book hath so increased in bulk 
|as to require a pocket of no ordinary dimen- 
|sions to contain it. Whilst confessing his own 
|inexperience and miscalculation, however, the 
writer begs pardon of their high mightinesses 
the reviewers, for having thus deprived them 
|of a capital opportunity of exercising their wit 
upon him by the rather obvious, but pertinent, 

joke of his ‘ Pocket-Book being as big as a 

Bible :’ at the same time he invites the polite 
attentions of these ‘ good-natured friends’ 
rather to the interior than the exterior of the 
volume; trusting that they will act towards 
him as he has done in regard to others, viz. 

* To speak of him as he is: — nothing extenuate; 

Nor set down aught in malice.’” 

Having no malice in our composition, we 
shall accept the compiler’s invitation to the 
interior ; but, in the first place, beg to say a 
few words on the porch, or ‘‘ catching”’ title 
which has been abandoned. Without entering 
into the general question of book nomencla- 
|ture, we have often had to notice the incon- 


former being much better calculated to catch 
than the latter to satisfy the reader. It has 
|indeed grown to be part, and almost a prin- 


‘ He’s no wee ow gd this is a lesson I shall not forget ; but who | titles; and, with little care as to what merit 


|the production itself may boast, the converse 


whispered the forester, in scarcely audible ac- tiny by the practised eye of Maccombich, was | of ** Give a dog an ill name, and hang him,” has 
cents, ‘ and the wind is strong from him. Ye | sufficient to convince the party that there was | become a leading feature in our literature — 


most climb this know; if you can get him 
within eighty yards, dinna seek to get nearer, 


no more game near them, at least in view ; so 
the hunters advanced to break the deer, as it is 


for he's in a wide green heuch, and he’s very | called, by cutting the throat, and disembowel- 
jealous, I dinna think ye'll mak’ muckle bet-|ling it ; and while Maccombich was performing 
ter o’t; but ochone! sir, tak’ time and be|this sportsmanlike duty, it was amusing to|been quite as appropriate to a performance 
canny—I wudna for ten pund he got awa!’ | watch the rapture to which, when unrestrained 
‘Never fear me, man ; but here’s Mr. Tresham | by habitual caution, he now gave full way on 


must take the first chance—I’Il fire only if he 
misses. Come along, Harry.’ The forester 
cast a look of mingled disappointment and re- 
monstrance at his master; but it was disre- 
garded. Tresham also, who still shook from 
head to foot, with recent exertion and present 
excitement, would have excused himself from 
interfering with the anterior rights of his 
friend in this particular animal; but Glen- 
vallich would not listen to him. ‘* Have done 
with this debating,’ said he ; ‘ we shall lose the 
deer—follow me, Tresham.’ Cautiously, like 
4 cat stealing on its prey, foot by foot, and inch 
by inch, did Glenvallich, grovelling in the 
heather, advance towards the crest of the knoll 
in front of hith ; when the deer’s antlers moved, 
was still,_when they took their natural 
Position, he moved forwards. Tresham fol- 
a ed in his track, stopping or advancing as he 
id, until they had reached some twenty paces 
onwards from the ravine. Glenvallich then 
he to him to raise his head with caution. 
— so, and saw, with a sensation of eager 
f she, which increased his agitation to a pain- 
Mi Pitch, the noble stag lying among some 
_-'y grass, apparently in the most unsuspi- 
of bi tranquillity, occasionally scratching a part 

S hide with a fork of his antlers, and 





the glad occasion of a successful shot. Apos- 
trophising it in Gaelic, he addressed to it every 
reproachful epithet he could think of, as a vil- 
lain who had so often baffled their murderous 
efforts: it was a scoundrel, and a rascal, and a 
devil, to whom he wished a bad end, and whose 
soul, heart, and liver, he gave to the devil: 
then changing his tone, he lavished upon it 
every expression of endearment in which his 


language is so fruitful, but which, when trans. | issues from the press. 


| Give a publication a taking name, and sell it. 
Now, Parliamentary Pocket-Book was 80 very 
concise and good an appellation, that we should 
have been sorry for its change, had not a Key 
| which, in its advocacy of reform, does not yield 
‘to the lord mayor himself. Still, we feel a 
|lingering regret about ‘‘ pocket-book,”’ of the 
| full import and extensive applicability of which, 
this writer does not seem to be aware. The fact 
is, that the vast majority of books now published 
brome in reality and literally; nothing else but 
pocket-books; from the identical eodem nomine 
| pocket-books of the year, which, with all their cost 
j|and shew, cannot afford to hold a pencil worth 
a farthing, to the most imposing quarto that 
One and all are pocket- 


lated, often sounds strangely enough to English | books; that is to say, books intended to touch 


ears. It was his dear, his darling, his bonny 
beast, his cattle, his love. He seemed to aban. 
don himself to the very intoxication of delight ; 
and it was singular to see a man habitually 
grave and reserved, acting as if for the time he 
had actually been deprived of reason.” 

These pages are full of equally lively sketches ; 
and, appearing as they do at this season of the 
year, we hope the Highland lairds are pre- 
pared for an unusual extent of hospitality ; de- 
scriptions like these being enough to turn the 
thoughts of three parts of our southern tourists 
to the land of the heather. We observe that 
Mr. Fraser—we may surely put his name to a 
work that does him so much credit—has some 
lingering belief in second sight ; but this cast 
of romantic superstition does not prevent his 


ithe pockets of the buyers, to replenish the 
pockets of the publishers and sellers, and, 


| perhaps, to put a trifle into the pockets of the 


authors—especially if they happen to be mere 


|hacks, drudges, and manufacturers to order, 


and do not pretend to originality or genius. 
With regard to this Key to both Houses of 
Parliament, it seems to be more indebted for 
its admission there to the Black Book* than to 
* Apropos of the Extraordinary Black Book (fvo" 
p- 576, E. Wilson), it has, perhaps, done that for which 
it was intended, without having obtained a review froin 
our pen. In truth, we found it too decided in politics 
to claim a large space in a literary periodical; and it 
has ever been our wish to cultivate the peaceful, the 
social, and the harmonious, as more consonant to the 
interests of literature and science, which we undertake 
to promote, than the turbulent, the angry, and the con- 





tentious. 
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the Black Rod. Regardless of the latter, it 
pretty freely adopts the principles of the 
former; and, when we consult it for reference, 
we are apt enough to find politics. For-in- 
stance, looking for an account of the Aberdeen 
district of boroughs which returned Joseph 
Hume to parliament, we learn respecting them, 
that “as far as regards all necessary purposes 
of corruption, these borough corporations are 
just as rotten as boroughmonger could wish. 
But, at the time of the union with England, 
in order that every spark of public virtue 
should be extinguished, that every germ of 
political independence might be crushed, these 
unfortunate towns were clubbed into ‘ dis- 
tricts’ of four, five, and six boroughs each, to 
be represented in the British parliament by 
one commissioner !” 
fifteen commissioners for the cities and royal 
burghs of Scotland (horresco referens !) four- 
teen are chosen by sixty-six delegates, who are 
elected by 1269 self-appointed individuals ! 
Edinburgh, alone, without the incumbrance of 
other towns, retains the right of sending one 
commissioner to the commons’ house of parlia- 
ment, and thirty-three persons elect him! ! 
Thus, there are not quite a hundred voters for 
parliamentary representatives in all the cities 
and towns of Scotland, the number being ex- 
actly ninety-nine ! ! !—a cargo about just suffi- 
cient to load a moderately-sized Leith smack. 
Indeed, three or four Botany-Bay transports 
are capable of affording ample accommodation 
for the whole electors for town and country.” 

We turn to Dover, a cinque port, and learn 
that ‘* a freedom of a cinque port town is 
always considered as entitling the possessor to 
a provision of some sort, which is generally 
furnished at the expense of the nation; and in 
order thereto, in everyone of the cinque ports, 
as a matter of course, there is a very large 
custom-house establishment. Besides the ordi- 
nary servants and retainers to a custom-house, 
there are usually five or six riding officers, and 
a custom-house boat among the crew, of which, 
if there be a single sailor, it is an extraordi- 
nary circumstance ; but they must all of ne- 
cessity be freemen. At three or four of the 
towns, custom-house cutters are stationed, no- 
minally to cru’ 2 against the smugglers, but 
really to make -rovision for the friends of the 
minister: the whole body of officers are free- 
men of course. At almost all the ports, forts 
and batteries have of late years been built, 
with no other view whatever, that can be dis- 
covered, except that of furnishing three or four 
snug sinecure places in each port. Another 
common mode of binding the lower class of 
freemen to their good behaviour, is by lending 
them small sums of money on bond, which, so 
long as they conduct themselves to the satis- 
faction of their superior, are never demanded.” 

From these quotations the tone of the Key 
may be ascertained ; and it will be deemed of a 
high pitch or low pitch, just as the opinion of 
the reader may incline to conservativeness or 
radicalism. For our parts, we can only repeat 
what we have frequently declared, no matter to 
which side extreme party feelings ran away with 
a writer, that we are always sorry to see them 
protruded in works of this kind, the utility of 
which must rest upon the unbiassed informa- 
tion they are supposed to furnish, and which 
must always lose in authority in proportion to 
the partisanship and passion and partiality 
they exhibit. 

Still, notwithstanding this taint, which, 
though it may recommend the Key politically 
to a vast number of zealous reformers, will, at 
the same time, deprive it of estimation in the 


And farther — “ Of the! page. 

We notice some verbal, and even graver 
chronological and biographical errors; but it is 
hardly possible to avoid them in the first edi- 
tion of a work of this description. 





minds of many other persons, the volume does 
embrace a mass of very necessary and well- 
digested matter. It is, however, curious to 
observe the amount of changes which have 
taken place even during its progress through 
the printer’s hands; changes so multitudinous | 
and important, that should the system proceed | 
with like celerity hereafter, we should, about | 
the year 1834, be able to consult it only for an | 
account of privileges, of spiritual lords, of qua- | 
lifications, of fees, of peers, of princes, of re- | 
presented places and representatives, of usages, | 
and of institutions, existing about the period of | 
its publication. | 

Till then, and may the day be far off, much | 
valuable intelligence may be sought and obtained 
from itson the points designated by the title- 








A Narrative of the late Nanning Expedition ; 
containing a simple Detail of the Operations 
of the Troops, from the 6th to the 25th of 
August, 1831. By an Officer of the Expe- 
dition. 8vo. pp. 49. Malacca, 1831. 

From Malacca, from Juanpore,* from Van 

Diemen’s Land,+ from Ceylon,t this single 

sheet of the Literary Gazette affords the strik- 

ing example, that wherever the printer’s art 
exists, an English periodical is made the com- 
mon centre of communication, and, receiving 
the streams of information from every quarter, | 
is enabled in return to spread the fertilising | 
flood of intelligence over the civilised world. | 
It is a distinction to be justly proud of; and 
we trust it is so used as to Le not only honour- 
able to us, but beneficial to the public.§ With 
regard to the little pamphlet before us, it is 
written to remove certain misapprehensions 
which. are stated to exist respecting the ex- 

pedition whose operations it describes in a 

graphic and interesting manner: but as the 

politics of Malacca (which became British in 

1825, in exchange for Bencoolen, which was 

given up to the Dutch) are less important on 

our side of the globe than in the East, we shall 
only quote a few passages characteristic of the 
work, premising that ‘‘ the district of Nanning 
lies about due N.E. from the town of Malacca, 
and the residence of the panghooloo is at a 
small place called Tabo, about twenty-three 
miles from Malacca, so insignificant as not to 
be deserving even of the name of a village. It 
consists, in fact, of three or four houses in ad- 
dition to that of the chieftain.’ Short as this 
distance was, and insignificant as the enemy 
appeared to be, the march of our force through | 
tangled forest and difficult ravine was adven- 
turous, and replete with sanguinary incident. 

The first action opened thus :— 

“ By the time that the gun was unlim- 
bered, a panglimah, or head warrior, dressed 
in an elegant red broad-cloth jacket, with a 
spear ornamented with horse-hair in oue hand, 
anda sling in the other, stepped out a little in 
advance, and performed the war-dance for our 
amusement, which he accompanied with a 
song, inviting us in no very courteous terms to 
advance. * * * The gun fired two rounds 
of grape at different groups; but the artillery 
officer, being short-sighted, was unable to dis- 








* Page 423. t Ib. Ib. 

We rather make this reference as a curious proof of 
the universality of English periodical literature, than as 
a particular puff of our Gazette. It is pleasing to see, no 
matter by what channel, a k I our imp 








dge o 
ments in ev branch which can enlighten mankind 
thus wafted «‘ from Indus to the Pole.” —Hd. Lx G- 


tinguish the panglimah, who, nothing daunted, 
continued his song and his dance, both of which 
very nearly resembled those of Bandoolah’s 
invincibles at Rangoon. The third shot, how. 
ever, was more effectual, eight or ten balls 
taking effect (one between the eyes), and the 
song and the dance terminated together. Dis. 
mayed by the fall of their leader, the enemy 
hastily retreated to an eminence on their left, 
about 800 yards.from our position; and the 
gun immediately opening on them at a very 
considerable elevation, knocked over five of 
them and a couple of buffaloes to boot, which 
were peaceably grazing in the paddy-field in 
their front. The advanced guard now crossed, 
and, having scoured the jungle in front, took 
up the enemy’s position until the road across 
the paddy-fields could be made passable for the 
guns; when the whole force moving over, 
established themselves for an hour and a half, 
which was devoted to the important affair of 
breakfasting, as we knew not the nature of the 
obstacles in front. On the body of the pang. 
limah datoo, who was a fine athletic man, 
were found an embossed gold ring on the 
finger, a few small gold buttons on the jacket, 
an amulet, a small copper coin, also kept as a 
charm, and the usual proportion of opium and 
betel-nut.”” 

There was constant and harassing fighting; 
and the Malays are painted in the worst of 
colours for cunning, treachery, and cruelty. 
On one occasion, ‘* with that humanity which 
forms so striking a feature in the Malayan cha- 
racter, they proceeded to shew their surgical 
skill on the wounded Chinese by lopping off 
their limbs.at each joint successively, scooping 
out their eyes, cutting off their noses, and 
winding up the performance by ripping open 
their bellies, and tearing out the bowels. So 
ardent was their thirst for butchery and tor- 
ture, that the senseless body of the private 
Shaik Sillah was treated in the same way.” 

Lieutenant White ‘‘ was brought in still 
alive and sensible, and we were sanguine enough 
at first to trust that his wound was not mortal. 
On stripping off his jacket, all these pleasing 
hopes were dissipated. The ball, a small pistol 
one, had passed through the right arm, a couple 
of inches below the shoulder, fractured the bone, 
and, penetrating the chest, was cut out at the 
opposite side by the surgeon, having thus gone 
quite through the lungs: all that could now be 
done was to endeavour to alleviate the suffer- 
ings of the patient, which arose chiefly from 
the sense of suffocation produced by the pouring 
of the blood into the lungs. His agonies were 
soon terminated, and at a quarter before three 
he breathed his last. We gave him a soldier's 
grave in the corner of the stockade that even- 
ing, save that no volleys of musketry an- 
nounced our loss to the enemy. This officer 
exhibited such a marked illustration of pre- 
sentiment, that I must be excused for intro- 
ducing a subject which might otherwise be 
deemed foreign to its object. One of the most 
daring and gallant young men that ever en- 
tered the army, and enthusiastically devoted 
to his profession, he started with the detach- 
ment from Malacca that morning with an un- 
usual depression of spirits; which was the more 
extraordinary, as the gaiety and liveliness of his 
manner rendered him the joy and rattle of 
society. He only added another to the many 
instances already on record of fatal presenti- 
ment. He declared to his brother officers that 
he felt convinced he should fall that day; 
substituted a handkerchief for his foraging-cap, 
and replaced his sword and waist-belt by a pistol. 
He was posted to the rear-guard; but on the 
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arrival of the head of the column at the stockade 
where the body of Shaik Sillah was lying; the 
first sepoy that mounted it fell shot through 
the temples. The others were checked by the 
fall of their comrade‘in a spot where it appears 
that they did not expect opposition, and did 
not advance. The presentiment that hung 
over the mind of Lieutenant White had no 
effect upon his courage, and in the ardour of 
the moment he rushed on from the rear, with 
a view of leading on the party. He had nearly 
reached the head of the column, when the 
fatal shot took effect, and he staggered forward, 
exclaiming, ‘ My God!—I am shot through 
the body.’ Lieut. Brodie caught the reeling 
body of his friend, and placed him, pro tem- 

¢, under a bush. We will here drop the 
thread of the narrative for a while to record an 
instance of the fulfilment of a remarkable ex- 
pression used by this officer. Two or three 
years before, he had expressed a wish that he 
might die in the field, and that his brother 
officers would, as he expressed himself in the 
lightness of his heart, drink a glass of grog 
over his grave. The latter part of this wish, 
however improbable, was unconsciously ful- 
fillkd. The corner in which we deposited his 
gallant remains was the best sheltered of the 
whole from the view and fire of the enemy, 
and was therefore selected in order that the 
coolies might pursue their mournful task unin- 
terruptedly. For the same reason, it was our 
wont to retire thither after dinner, in order to 
enjoy our cigar in security, the enemy’s shot 
all lodging in, without being able to penetrate, 
the trees of which the stockade was composed. 
The last clod had hardly been trodden in level 
with the rest of the surface, in order effectually 
to conceal the place ot our comrade’s repose 
from the notice of the enemy, when cigars and 
brandy and water being introduced, fulfilled to 
the letter this extraordinary wish.” 

The following afferds information as to the 
native Malay system :—‘* The nature of the 
chieftaincy amongst the Malayan tribes may be 
stated as comprising the sole provision of the 
eldest son; whilst the others, as they advance 
tomaturity, are turned adrift with a few re- 
tainers each, to make their way through the 
world by levying contributions trom their less 
= neighbours, either as pirates or ban- 
itti.”” 

We shall only add, that the failure of the 
military operations here described has so shaken 
the adherence of the Malayan peninsula, as to 
tender it expedient to reduce the whole by 
more powerful and effectual means to subordina- 
tion to the English rule. 

The pamphlet is, we believe, by Lieut. Peter 
Begbie; and it does him much credit, both as 
4 soldier and a writer. 








Family Library, Vol. XXXII. Sketches from 
Venetian History, Vol. IJ. London, 1832. 
Murray. 


A sEconp volume, as agreeable as its prede- 
Cessor, is now before us; and openin; with the 
Period of its highest glory, concludes with the 
fall and degradation of the once magnificent 


republic. ‘I'he annals of Venice are oue of the 
Most singular pages in history, though a piti- 
~ one, shewing how men may be swayed by 
ve, and pride—the two great supports of the 
an government. What.a picture of the 
mrible 18 presented in the following passage ! 
a Little more than this last great failure in 
uty was wanting to seal the fate of Carma- 
sauola ; and that little was soon afterwards sup- 
plied by his permitting the enemy to occupy 





some advantageous posts on the very borders of 
the Lagune, which he might easily have main- 
tained. Even if the senate absolved him from 
any charge of treachery, to which he had but 
too obviously exposed himself, he had ceased to 
conquer, and his removal therefore was most 
desirable. The course which they adopted was 
in all points consistent with their ordinary dark 
policy, and it is well explained by Machiavelli. 
‘ Perceiving that Carmagnuola,’ says the acute 
author of the Prencipe, ‘had become cold in 
their service, they yet neither wished nor dared 
to dismiss him, from a fear of losing that which 
he had acquired for them: for their own secu- 
rity, therefore, they were compelled to put him 
to death.’ Yet it may be believed that, how- 
ever unscrupulous in their state craft were the 
rulers of Venice, they were, in this instance, 
actuated by more powerful motives than those 
of long-sighted precaution ; and that they in- 
flicted punishment for offences already com. 
mitted, as well as guarded against the possi- 
bility of a future commission. The conduct of 
their general had long been an object of dis- 
cussion ; for it is recorded that, while residing 
in Venice, during the short interval of peace, 
and laden daily with new honours, as he one 
morning attended the levee in the ducal palace, 
he found the prince but just returning from 
a council which had sat in debate all night. 
* Shall I offer good morrow or good even ?” was 
the sportive and unsuspecting inquiry of the 
soldier. ‘ Our consultation has been indeed 
protracted,’ replied the doge, with a gracious 
smile, ‘and nothing has more frequently oc- 
curred in it than the mention of your name.’ 
Then, as if recollecting that he had outstepped 
the bounds of caution, he artfully diverted the 
conversation to other topics. It is not possible 
to reject the great mass of concurrent testi- 
mony which assures us that the precise mea- 
sures which the government ultimately adopted 
were decided upon fully eight months before 
their execution : and it appears a matter of no 
small pride, not only to the pensioned historian 
Sabellico, but even to the exalted and inde- 
pendent spirit Paolo Sarpi, that, although the 
secret resolution was well known, during that 
lung period, to at least three hundred persons, 
who had themselves assisted in framing it,— 
many of them intimately and familiarly ac- 
quainted with their inteuded yictim, some op- 
pressed by poverty which they might have ex- 
changed for immediate affluence by a disclo- 
sure,—yet not one whisper was breathed from 
a single lip which could, in the slightest de- 
gree, compromise the mysterious design of 
the senate. The fact perhaps speaks quite as 
strongly for the terror inspired by the Vene- 
tian government as for the fidelity of its agents. 
The senate concealed their determination till 
the blow could be struck without a chance 
ot failure; and it was not until the following 
spring (1432) that Carmagnuola received a 
summons to Venice, under pretexts of high 
respect and consideration, which might have 
deceived the most veteran intriguer. Sanuto, 
indeed, may perhaps seem to imply, and if he 
does so, it is with the most unflinching gra- 
vity, that some misgiving might have crossed 
the general’s mind, if he had paid due atten- 
tion to the ill-favoured countenance of the pale 
and cadaverous secretary of the chancellor, who 
bore the message: but, with this one equivocai 
exception, no pains were spared to lull suspi- 
cion. Negotiations for peace were stated to 
have commenced, ambassadors from the chie! 
belligerents were assembled at Piacenza, and 
it was to assist the great council in its delibe- 
rations upon the proposals submitted to it, 


that the presence of Carmagnuola was required 
in the capital. Every precaution which the 
council of ten adopted in order to secure his 
person, from the first moment after he left 
the camp, was so astutely contrived, that he 
received it with satisfaction as a token of more 
than ordinary respect; and although he re- 
marked the unusual caresses which were la- 
vished on him, probably he did not feel, cer- 
tainly he did not express, any suspicion as to 
the motives in which they originated. The 
Lord of Mantua never quitted his side; on 
setting foot in the territory of Vicenza, the 
|commandant met him at the head of a con- 
| siderable body of troops, and escorted him to 
| the opposite frontier ; a like guard of honour, 
| as he believed it to be, awaited him at Padua ; 
where the governor, Contarini, insisted that he 
| Should partake his bed, a compliment agreeable 
j to the manners of the times, and, in this in- 
| Stance, well answering the double purpose for 
| which it was designed. When he embarked 
;on the Lagune, to the borders of which Con- 
tarini attended him, he found in waiting the 
Signori di Notte (certain police magistrates), 
with their officers; and at the entrance of the 
capital, eight nobles, who were posted to re- 
ceive him, entreated that, instead of proceed. 
ing immediately to his own palace, he would 
accompany them, in the first instance, to that 
of the doge. On entering the prince’s man. 
sion, its gates were closed, all strangers were 
excluded, and the count’s suite was dismissed, 
with an intimation that their » aster was to be 
entertained with a banquet bs cie Doge Fos. 
cari. While Carmagnuola, a /aiting his au- 
dience, remained in conversation with the mem. 
bers of the collegio, the doge excused himself 
till the following morning, on a plea of indis- 
position. As it grew later, the unsuspecting 
prisoner took his leave, and the attendant 
nobles, seemingly in order to pay yet farther 
respect to their illustrious visitor, accompanied 
‘him to the palace court. There, as he took 
the ordinary path to the gates; one of them 
requested him to pass over to the other side, 
towards the prisons: ‘ That is not my way,’ 
was his remark ; and he was significantly an- 
swered, ‘It is your way!’ As he crossed the 
threshold of the dungeon, the fatal truth flash. 
ed upon him, and he exclaimed with a deep 
sigh, ‘I see well enough that I am a dead 
man ;’ and, in reply to sume consolation offered 
by his companions, he added words fully ex- 
pressive of his conviction that life was for. 
teited. For three days he refused all suste- 
nance. At their expiration, when he was led, 
vy night, to the chamber of turture, and strip- 
ped for the question, an arm, formerly broken 
by a wound received in the service of his 
judges, prevented the executioners from lift. 
ing him to the height requisite to give full 
ffect to the inhuman application of the strap- 
pado. His feet, theretore, were brought to 
the stoves; and it was reported that ample 
confession of treachery was speedily wrung 
from him by the acuteness.of his sufferings, 
and confirmed by the production of jetters 
under his own hand, and by the testimony of 
agents whom he had employed. But the mys- 
teries of the council of ten were impenetrable ; 
and all that can be stated with certainty of his 
trial, if such it may be called, are the terms of 
his accusation,—namely, that he was in com. 
pact with Filippo-Maria to refuse assistance 
tu Lrevisani, and not to take Cremona. He 
lingered in prison for nearly three weeks after 
this examination, and was then conducted, 
after vespers, on the 5th of May, to the Two 
Columns. Either to prevent him from exciting 
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a 
pity by an enumeration of his former great 
deeds, or from appealing against a punishment 
inflicted without. due evidence of guilt, his 
mouth was carefully gagged ; and Sanuto, who 
has minutely recorded the particulars of his 
last moments, thus describes the dress in which 
he appeared upon the scaffold. He was clad 
in searlet hose, a cap of velvet from his own 
native town, a crimson mantle, and a scarlet 
vest with the sleeves tied behind his back. It 
was not till the third stroke that his head was 
severed from his body; and his remains were 
then buried by torch-light in the church of 
San Francesco della Vigna. 


spectacle awakened more desire than venera- 
tion. Watching his opportunity, and closely 
noticing the localities of the spot, this ingenious 
plunderer secreted himself behind an altar in 
the body of the cathedral, and when discovered | 
in this first hiding-place by a priest, obtained | 
fresh access by means of false keys. After) 
numerous difficulties, and by the labour of 
many successive nights, he removed one com-| 
partment of the marble panelling which girded 
the lower part of the treasury. Having thus 
gained access at will to its interior, he carefully 
replaced the panel, leaving it removable at! 





beneath the yoke of the republic, and earnest} 
sought to transfer their allegianee to Naples, 
had now become accustomed to their virtual 
masters. There were contingencies, neverthe. 
less, not likely to escape the sagacity of Venice 
by which some other hand, after all her long 
intrigue, might perhaps gather its fruits. Cata. 
rina still retained more than ordinary beauty : 
and her picture, in widow’s weeds, (even now 
glowing with almost original freshness among 
the treasures of the Palazzo Manfrini,) was one 
of the earliest great works of Titian, which, 
both from the skill of the artist and the love. 


In later days | pleasure; and, renewing his nightly visits, he liness of the subject, extended his growing fame 


they were transferred to Sta Maria dei Frari, | selected, without fear and without suspicion,| beyond the borders of the Lagune. With so 


where, at the descent into the cloisters, his 


| such portions of the entire spoil at his command | 


great attractions, coupled to the rich dowry of 


wooden coffin was shewn not many years since, as most gratified his fancy. It was doubtless | a kingdom, it was not probable that the Queen 
perhaps may still be shewn, covered with a/a lust for gold which allured him in the first | of Cyprus would long remain without suitors ; 


black velvet pall, upon which was placed a 
skull.” 


instance to the beretta of the doge, studded 
| with gems of inestimable price; but nothing 


and rumour already declared her to be the in. 
tended bride of Frederic, a son of the King of 


We now proceed to the many extracts that |short of an insatiate love of virtu could have Naples. If she married and bore children, Cy. 


will illustrate the manners of the time. 

** On returning from his coronation, Frede- 
ric, with his newly married consort, Eleonora 
of Portugal, revisited Venice, through which 
city he had before passed on his progress to 
Rome. The eternal Bucentaur, surrounded 
by unnumbered vessels of every name and 
burden, glittering with brocade and tapestry, 
gold, silk, and banners,—the doge and his 
court,—the patricians and their noble dames,— 
all of dignity and beauty which Venice could 
display, poured forth to honour the imperial 
guests, on their days of separate arrival. A 
long and brilliant course of festivities succeeded ; 
and, at a public ball, the illustrious pair con- 
descended to mingle personally in the dance. 
Besides a golden crown set with jewels pre- 
sented to Eleonora herself, the senate, as a 
pledge of affection and\ fidelity to a generation 
yet to come, offered to the babe of which the 

mpress, although not yet fifteen, already gave 
promise, a costly mantle, and a purple coverlid 
for its cradle, richly interwoven with pearls. 
If we are to believe Justiniani, the emperor, 
at a banquet in the ducal palace, foretold that 
this bribe to the unborn infant would prove 
unavailing ; and turning to Foscari, while he 
protested his own unchangeable attachment to 
Venice, at the same time lamented the injuries 
which he foresaw would hereafter be inflicted 
on her by his descendants. There is yet another 
anecdote connected with this imperial visit, 
which, for the credit of the chief actor in it, 
might be wished forgotten. Among the pre- 
sents tendered to the acceptance of Frederic, 
was a magnilicent service of the purest crystal 
glass, from the furnaces of Murano, long the 
chief emporium of that once rare and difficult 
manufacture. The emperor, who weighed 
gifts by other standards than those of taste and 
beauty, was disappointed in the material. He 
made a sign to the court jester who accompanied 
him, and the adroit knave, as if inadvertently 
stumbling against the table, overset and shat- 
tered the frail vases with which it was covered. 
“Had they been of gold or silver,’ was the 
sordid and unmannerly comment of the prince, 
‘they would not have been thus easily broken.’”’ 

Superstition.—** The seamless vesture of the 
Redeemer was still found, or supposed to be 
found, in the reliquaries of Constantinople, 
and the great price of 10,000 ducats was ten- 
dered for it by Venice, and refused by the un- 
believers.” 

Daring Robbery.—‘‘ Among the suit of a 
prince of the house of Este, indulged, according 
to custom, with an inspection of the wonders of 
the treasury of St. Mark’s, was a Candian 
named Stammato, in whose bosom the sacred 


|prompted him to secure the accredited horn | 
/of a unicorn, too cumbrous for removal while | 
entire, and requiring the tedious process of the | 
|saw before it could be borne away. More 
fortunate than the Egyptian robber, whose bold 
exploit, perpetrated under very similar circum-| 
|Stances, must have already suggested itself to 
every reader of Herodotus, Stammato, but for 
his vanity, might have enriched himself, and 
| escaped to his native shores, unharmed and un- 
detected. Simply to possess this boundless 
wealth, however, appeared but little in his eyes; 
for its full enjoyment, it became necessary that 
another should know of his possession. Ac-' 
cordingly, having exacted a solemn oath of 
secrecy from one of his countrymen, Grioni, a 
Candiau of noble birth, he led him to an ob- 
scure lodging, and poured before the astonished 
eyes of his companion the dazzling fruits of his 
plunder. While the robber watched the coun- 
tenance of his friend, he mistrusted the ex- 
pression which passed across it ; and the stiletto 
was already in his grasp to eusure his safety, 
when Grioni averted the peril by stating that 
the first sight of so splendid a prize had well 
nigh overpowered him. As a token of benevo- 
lence, perhaps as a bribe, Stammato presented , 
his unwilling accessory with acarbuncle, which 
afterwards blazed in the front of the ducal 
bonnet ; and Grioni, seeking excuse for a short | 
absence, and bearing in his hand this well- 
known and incontestable evidence of his truth, 
hastened to the palace and denounced the cri-| 
minal. The booty, which amounted to the! 
scarcely credible sum of 2,000,000 ducats of | 
gold, had not yet been missed, and was re-| 
covered undiminished. Stammato expiated his 
offence between the Two Columns; the rope! 
with which he was executed having previously | 
been gilt, in order that, like Crassus, he might 
exhibit in his death a memorial of the very 
passion which had seduced him to destruction.” 

We beg to dissent entirely from the criticism | 
launched into by the writer before us. He says | 
of Byron’s Two Foscari, that it is ‘a play in| 
which the ruggedness of execution is far from 
being compensated by beauties of conception.” 
With this opinion we cannot agree : some of | 
the noblest passages our poet ever penned oceur | 
in that very tragedy; one alone might redeem | 
the whole—we allude to the superb answer of 
the Doge to Mariana: indeed, it is our belief | 
that Byron’s dramas are his great certainties 
of fame. Our next extract is the romance of 
history. 

‘* Fifteen years had now passed during which 
the signory had governed Cyprus, under the 
name of Catarina, whose son died not long after 





his birth ; and the islanders, who at first chafed 


ptus would become their inheritance ; and to 
prevent the possibility of such an extinction of 
their hopes, the Venetian government resolved 
to assume its sovereignty directly in their own 
persons. The civilians, therefore, were in- 
structed to avouch the legitimacy of this claim ; 
and they declared, perhaps with less sincerity 
than solemnity, that the son of Giacopo Lusi- 
gnano inherited the crown from his father; that 
since he died a minor, his mother inherited 
from him ; and that, finally, Venice inherited 
from his mother, an adopted daughter of St. 
Mark. Giorgio Cornaro, a brother of the queen, 
was solicited to conduct the ungrateful process 
of her deposition. To his representations,— 
that by abandoning the care of a turbulent 
kingdom, and returning to her native land, in 
which she might pass the remainder of her life 
tranquilly and securely, amongst those bound 
to her by natural ties, she would far more con- 
sult her happiness than by remaining exposed 
in a remote and foreign country to the hazards 
of its ambiguous friendship,—she replied with 
confidence, that there was little which could 
allure a woman environed with the splendour 
of royalty and the observance of a court, to de- 
scend to the parsimonious habits and undistin- 
guished level of a republican life ; and that it 
would please her far better if the signory would 
await her decease before they occupied her pos- 
sessions. But to arguments explanatory of the 
will, the power, and the inflexibility of the 
senate, it was not easy to find an adequate 
answer ; and the natural eloquence, as the his- 
torian styles it, of her brother, ultimately pre- 
vailed. ‘If such,’ she observed, as soon as 
tears permitted speech, ‘ be your opinion, such 
also shall be mine ; nevertheless, it is more from 
you than from myself that our country will 
obtain a kingdom.’ Having thus reluctantly 
consented, after a few days’ delay she com~ 
menced her progress to Famagosta. Roy 

honoursattended her every where as she passed ; 
and on the 6th of February she signed a formal 
act of abdication, in the presence of her coun- 
cil; attended a solemn mass, at which the ban- 
ner of St. Mark was consecrated ; delivered 
that standard to the charge of the Venetian 
general; and saw it raised above her own on 
the towers of the citadel. On the approach of 
summer she embarked for Venice, where she 
was received as a crowned head by the doge 
and signory; and in return for the varsents 
of her sceptre, she enjoyed a privilege neve 

before or since accorded to any of her countty- 
women, a triumphal entry to St. Mark’s Piss- 
zetta, on the deck of the Bucentaur. A rev gor 
of 8000 ducats was assigned her for life ; ° 

the delights of the ‘ Paradise’ of Asola, in the 
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Trevisan mountains, in which the unqueened |sphere. We are glad to observe, from a coup-|of Ciudad Rodrigo, conceived in those glowing 
ween continued to assemble her little court, | d’wil at the end, that the settlement goes on|terms which are fitting towards a deliverer, 
have been immortalised by a volume long among improving. About fifty good houses have been | Wellington replied with simple dignity and 
the most popular works of early Italian litera- built in Hobart Town in 1831, and about | unaffected modesty ; nor did he notice in his 
ture; and graced by the poetry, the sentiment, twenty in Launceston. Neat cottages and pic- reply their proud and swelling enumeration of 
the piety, and the metaphysics of the illustrious | turesque farmsteadings have also sprung up in | his great successes, further than by one line— 
historian from whom we have borrowed our many places, and public works and improve- * The events of war are in the hands of Pro. 


narrative of Catarina’s dethronement.” 

The illustrations of this volume are very 
beautiful and various, and from them equally 
correct ideas may be formed both of the city, 
its architecture, and costumes. Some of the 
latter are curious enough ; witness the garb ap- 
propriated to the Vergognosi, a begging dress 
assumed by the decayed nobility when they 
solicited the assistance of the charitable. 





in Hobart Town and two in Launceston. 


ments have been carried on. 


The increase of | vidence. 


:9 


capital is estimated altogether at ten per cent.| On his entrance into France, the Duke of 


Population has increased in a still greater ratio; 
the whites amount to above 27,000 ; the blacks 
to from 300 to 400. The imports have not 
increased much, but the exports have risen 


| Wellington “ impressed forcibly on the troops 
| his desire and resolve that the inhabitants 
|Should be well treated, and that private pro- 
|perty should be respected. ‘ Officers and sol- 


30,0007. chiefly in wool and oil, and amounted diers must recollect,’ said his memorable order 


to 200,0007. There are now five journals, three 





The Hobart Town Almanac for 1832. Pp. 264. | 

Hobart Town. J. Ross. | 
Ix our No. 800 we noticed the preceding An- | 
nual production of Van Diemen’s Land, and 
have nothing to say of the present but that it 
also gives us (after the usual kalendar) some 
particulars of this remote colony, not unworthy 
of being generally known. 

“ The continued melting of the snow on the 
mountains of Van Diemen’s Land, perhaps 
causes its torrents to be unparalleled through- 
out the world for constant strength and activity 
during the winter months; so much so, that it 
is dangerous to attempt to cross some of them, 
within steep banks, although they are not ten 
feet in width, without felling a tree for a 
bridge, These furious torrents, in their de-| 
scent, often form beautiful cascades, which | 
shine forth like molten silver from among the| 
sombre foliage that clothes the mountain’s | 
side, and produce a chain of vapour so intense, 
that it rises without dispersion in graceful | 
wreaths to the very mountain’s top.” 


The Van Diemen’s Land Almanac, for the Year 
1832. 12mo. pp. 268. Hobart Town, Mel- 
ville; London, Smith, Elder, and Co. 

SincE the foregoing was in type, we have 

received the little contemporary volume whose 

title we have just cited. We observe that it 
states the population at 24,000 whites, and 


probably 1000 or 1500 blacks, or aborigines. | 


Among the useful information, we see the 


and enterprising mariner who has sailed nearer 
the south pole than any other man, and added 


greatly to our geographical knowledge. hae 


| 





Cabinet Library: Military Memoirs of Field-| 
Marshal Duke of Wellington. By Captain | 
Moyle Sherer. Vol. II. London, 1832. 
Longman and Co. 

Tuts volume completes the military career of | 

the Duke of Wellington ; a man who, whatever | 





| 


to the army, ‘ that their nations are at war 
with France solely because the ruler of the 
French ration will not suffer them to be at 
peace, and is desirous of forcing them to submit 
to his yoke.’ And, after remarking upon the 
conduct of the French soldiers in Spain and 


| Portugal, and the sufferings and evils resulting 


to themselves from their great irregularities 
and cruelties towards the unfortunate inhabit- 
ants of those countries, Lord Wellington adds : 
* To avenge this conduct upon the peaceable in- 
habitants of France would be unmanly, and un- 


hy of the nati h 1 d 
arrival, May 2, of the Eliza, 343 tons, James | pra caneinaneges dh dts ete Sy ge 


Weddell, master, from London and the Swan | 
River — the latest notice we have of the able 


of the forces now addresses himself.’ ” 

The nation that does not appreciate her 
great men will never produce them; and we 
are glad to see a production like this, which 
forcibly recalls what are the real claims of the 
conqueror of the Peninsula upon the gratitude 


io his countrymen. 








A Letter on Nomenclature, ad@ressed to M. 
Quatermere de Quincy, &c. By John Hen- 
derson. Printed at Juanpore, by Bulloram 
Bhooo. Pp. 50. 

Tuts pamphlet bears strong marks upon it of 


Among the embellishments is a picture of estimate may be formed of his political views, its foreign paper and typography; and we con- 
the toad-fish ; in consequence of partaking of no one can deny the praise of being England’s fess that in other respects we do not entirely 


which, a lady and two children died recently at greatest general, and one whose genius was understand it. 
|called into action at a time when defeat would 


Hobart Town. 


It contains, however, some 
shrewd remarks and reason on the scientific 


“The poison is of a powerful sedative nature, | have been not only dishonour, but destruction. nomenclature now in use, especially in botany, 
producing stupor, loss of speech, deglutition,| These Memoirs are written in a fitting spirit and suggests a new plan in which (if we com- 


vision, and the power of the voluntary muscles, | 
and ultimately an entire deprivation of nervous | 
power, and death. At the inquest over the 
above bodies, the effect of the poison was satis- 
factorily proved, by giving part of the fish left 
by the unfortunate individuals to two cats, | 
which soon became affected. When both were 
in a dying state, one had twenty-five drops of 
the arsenical solution introduced with a silver, 
tube into the stomach, and rapidly recovered ; 
while the other, which was allowed to take its 
chance, quickly died. The bodies at death’ 
were flaccid and blanched, with no feetor, but | 
rather a smell like that of new hay, particu- 
ly about the month; but in about twelve 
they became livid, swollen, with bloody 
serum issuing from all the external parts, in- 
tolerably fetid, and rapidly running into decom- 
position, The general size of the fish is about | 
five inches in length, the girth is great in pro- 
Portion to the length, the back is of the colour 
and spotted like tortoiseshell, the belly is of 
4 white kid-skin feel and appearance. The 
animal has one ventral fin posterior to the! 
anus, one caudal, and two pectoral. ‘The tail | 
8 perpendicular, the gills are anterior to the| 
Pectoral fins, and are about three-eighths of an| 
inch in length, and of a semi-lunar form; the | 
re are rather large and prominent, like those | 
ry toad; the nares are anterior to the 


The Farmer's Kalendar is made curious | 
enough by the extreme difference between its 
operations and counsels and those of our hemi- 


of warmth and admiration; Captain Sherer 
has entered on his task with all his heart and 


‘all his mind; and it supplies what will be indis- | 


pensable in every library, whether historical or | 
military—a connected narrative of the cam-| 
paigns which shewed such variety of exigence 
and such fertility of resource in our illustrious 
general. The various events have been so 
often before the public, that our extracts will 
necessarily be brief; but we must illustrate 
the different spirit of English and French con- 
quest. 

‘** On the morning of the 13th, Don Carlos | 
de Espafia was appointed governor of Madrid, | 
and the new constitution was proclaimed amid 
the loud vivas of exulting crowds. - The entire 
population poured into the streets and squares ; 
every tongue was loosened ; on all sides were 
heard the accents of joy; laurels and flowers 
decorated the gay scene. Tapestry and carpets | 
were hung from the balconies; holyday dresses 
were put on; holyday greetings were given ; 
and the holyday smiles of men, women, and 
children, repaid the army for all its toils. But 
Wellington was more especially the object of 
their praise and honour: wherever he ap- 
peared, cries rent the air of, ‘ Long live the 
Duke of Ciudad Rodrigo !’—‘ Long live Wel- 
lington!’ Green boughs, and flowers, and 
shawls, were strewn before his horse’s feet. 
Here it should be recorded, that when, upon 
the 22d of August, the new council waited 
upon him, with all the ceremonies of state, to 
offer to him a congratulatory address as Duke 


| 





prehend the matter ?) the letters of the alphabet 
should be employed. 





London, 





La Belle Assemblée. New Series. 
ull. 
Tus pretty Magazine has disappointed us: 
perhaps we expected too much ;—we certainly 
expected more from Mrs. Norton. This is a 
lady’s periodical ; and we anticipated grace, 
wit, pathos, and subjects of feminine interest. 
Now, the first three articles on which we opened 
were, ‘* Goethe’s Character as a Patriot,’’ ‘““ My 
Maiden Speech,” and “‘ Extraordinary Combat 
with a Tiger,”—most interesting subjects for 
female pen and perusal! Lord Nugent, a poli- 
tician and Lord of the Treasury, has in revenge 
furnished riddles and charades. This is some- 
thing like masquerading: still, there is much 
graceful writing in Miss Kemble’s sketch of 
the ** Two Kisses ;”* though in respect thereto 
we really must quote Moore’s lines— 
** Wherefore make 
So much ado about a trifle ?” 

We thought we recognised an old friend with a 
new face in ** Fame,” by Mrs. Price Blackwood. 
The idea—that of a river, first fresh and un- 
confined, and afterwards locked in by pier and 
bridge, being compared to a young poet, is 
taken verbatim from a little poem called “ The 
Altered River,” in the Keepsake of 1828; a 
different rhythm being adopted, like a different 
dress. The Miscellanies at the end are got up 
in a very slovenly manner; and, altogether, 
we guess that the principle on which many 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


ladies select their companions is the one on 
which Mrs. Norton has chosen her contri- 
butors, viz. for foils.. Her own ‘* Coquette,” 
and the beautiful ‘‘ Lament of Savage,” cer- 
tainly appear with all the advantage of com- 
parison. Probably when the fair Editress has 
disposed of some of the reserved stock, and 
got more into our harness, she will ‘produce a 
superior work. 


Family Classical Library, XXXI. 

Vol.I. London. Valpy. 
HEReE begins one of the most interesting of all 
the Roman classics, whose narrative has made 
many a warrior, whose facts throw so important 
a light on the history of every European na- 
tion, and whose style is a model for writers in 
all languages. The translation is by Professor 
Duncan, of Aberdeen, and a bust of Cesar the 





Cesar, 





frontispiece. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT OXFORD. | 
(Continuation of the proceedings. ] 





of June—probably a few days after the Oxford 
Commemoration.* 

In the evening the music-room was crowded 
with members of the Association and with 
ladies; and a lecture, illustrated with large 
drawings, was delivered by Professor Buckland 
on the fossil remains of a gigantic monster 
_ megatherium), which have recently been 
or the first time imported to England from 
South America. Dr. B. pronounced a glowing 
eulogy upon Cuvier. Upon the animal itself,+ 
and its kindred monster the sloth, he observed, 
that it had been congjdered by all naturalists to 
afford the greatest deviations from the ordinary 
structure of quadrupeds—deviations which they 
have always viewed as indicating imperfection 
in their organisation, without any compensating 
advantage. The object of the professor’s lec- 
ture was to shew that these anomalous con- 
ditions and deviations are so far from being 
attended with inconvenience to the class of 


|animals in which they occur (an opinion that 


has been entertained even by Buffon and Cuvier 
himself), that they afford striking illustrations 


| of those rich and inexhaustible contrivances of 


On Thursday morning Professor Hensiow of! nature by which the structure of every created 
Cambridge, accompanied by Dr. Daubeny and | being is precisely fitted to the state in which it 
by Mr. Baxter of the Botanic Garden, and aj was intended to live, and to the office which it 
large party of gentlemen and ladies, made a/| was destined to perform. The peculiarities of 


botanical excursion on Shotover Hill. 

On Friday morning the four sections resumed 
their sittings, in which the reading of papers 
was continued, and their subjects discussed as 
before. Various st tions were also made 
and considered as to the reports and communi- 
cations on scientific subjects, which it was 
desirable to endeavour to obtain for the ensuing 
annual meeting. Mr. Duncan gave notice that 
there were laid upon the table some curious 





the early proceedings of the Oxford Society of 
learned men, which, according to the opinions | 
of some, was the origin, and, according to| 
others, was an early branch of the Royal Society | 
of London. An abstract of Sir D. Brewster's, 
report on the progress of optical science was | 
then read by the secretary, Professor Powell. 
Mr. Johnston read his report on the progress | 
of chemical science, especially in foreign coun- | 
tries. Professor Powell read his report on ad 
knowledge of the phenomena of radiant heat. 
Mr. W. Conybeare gave an account of the 
nature and objects of his report on the recent | 
progress of geolugy. 

Saturday morning the general committee | 
met at half-past nine, and various prospective 
arrangements were made respecting the future 
proceedings and constitution of the Association. 
Meetings of the sections were also held. At 
one o’clock the president took his chair in the | 
theatre, and various business was transacted. Mr. 
Brunel then, being called on by the president, | 
gave a history of the attempt made to carry a 
tunnel under the Thames, exhibiting at the 
same time a number of illustrative drawings. 
Mr. Whewell gave a sketch of the views con- 
tained in his report on the recent progress 
and present state of mineralogy ; and Dr. Pri- 
chard’s essay on the application of philological 
inquiry to the physical history of man was 
read by Mr. Conybeare. Thanks were voted 
to the vice-chancellor and heads of houses for 
the great kindness they had shewn to the As- 
sociation; and the president announced that 
the managing committee had unanimously ar- 
rived at the conclusion, that on every account 
it was most expedient for the next meeting of 
the Association to be holden at Cambridge. 
The season most convenient for that purpose 
would be towards the latter end of the month 


papers from the Ashmolean Museum, recording | 


| 


| 





the sloth, which render its movements so awk- 
ward and inconvenient upon the earth, are 
adapted with peculiar advantage to its destined 
office of living upon trees and feeding upon 
their leaves. The peculiarities of the mega- 
therium are not less wisely framed to its office 
of feeding upon roots; its teeth (though ill 
adapted for the mastication of grass or flesh) 
are wonderfully contrived for the crushing of 


| roots, with the further advantage of keeping 


themselves constantly sharp by the very act of 
performing their work. The fore-feet, exceed- 
ing a yard in length and a foot in breadth, 
were provided with three gigantic claws, each 
more than a foot long, rendering them a most 
powerful instrument for scraping roots out of 
the ground. The colossal proportions of the 
hinder parts of the animal are calculated to 
enable it to occupy one of its fore-legs in dig- 
ging, whilst the other three legs support the 
weight of the body. A further peculiarity 
consists in the fact of its having been armed 
with a coat of mail, like the armadillo and 
several other animals, which obtain their food 
by the act of continual digging in the ground. 
This coat of mail exceeds an inch in thickness, 
and in shape resembles an enormous barrel. 
The professor suggested his opinion that the 
use of this bony armour is to prevent the an- 
noyance which this class of animals would feel, 
without some such protection, from the con- 
stant presence of dust and dirt with which the 
act of digging and scratching for their daily 
food would otherwise fill their skins. The 
height of the megatherium was about eight 
feet, its length twelve, its anterior proportions 
comparatively light and small, its posterior 
proportions nearly double the size of those of 
the largest elephant. The object of this ap- 
parently incongruous admixture of proportions 
was to enable the creature to stand at ease on 
three legs, having the weight of its body chiefly 
supported by the hinder extremities, and one 
of its fore-paws at liberty to be exercised without 
fatigue in the constant operation of digging 
roots out of the ground. The professor con- 
cluded by repeating that this was but one of 


* Upon this and other subjects many penne | 
speeches were made, and the utmost cordiality expr . 

t See a recent No. of the L. G. for an account of it 
nearly similar to the learned doctor's, 





AT 
the many examples afforded by comparative 
anatomy of the inexhaustible richness of con. 
trivances whereby nature has adapted eve 
animal to a comfortable and happy existence in 
that state wherein it was destined to move; 
and added, that the researches of geol 

we Seology 
tended not only to afford similar examples of 
contrivance, indicating the wisdom, and good. 
ness, and care of the Creator over all his works, 
but afforded also to natural theology a powerful 
auxiliary ;—shewing, from the unity of design 
and unity of structure, and from the symmetry 
and harmony that pervade all organic beings 
in the fossil world as well as in the present, 
that all have derived their existence from the 
same almighty and everlasting Creator. 

The dinner-parties at the ordinaries were of 
the most hospitable and pleasant description; 
and it was understood that, after the meeting 
next year at Cambridge, future anniversaries 
would be appointed at great manufacturing 
places. 

Original Additions. 

(Having thus sketched these proceedings in an abridged 
form from the Oxford newspapers, we beg to offer such 
further information as we have received from other 
quarters. } 

It may, however, be as well to repeat that the 
objects of this Society, which, though in its in. 
fancy, is yet in so flourishing a condition, are, to 
promote the interests of science, by collecting 
together once a year the learned from all parts 
of the United Kingdom—to encourage the per- 
sonal interchange of ideas and opinions, and 
the reciprocation of information—as well as to 
make known the desiderata in science, and 
thus to settle as it were a combined plan of 
operations for the scientific campaign during 
the ensuing year. 

There exists that spirit of fellowship, a sort 
of freemasonry it may be termed, among men 
of science, which would render such a meeting 
desirable, even should no other practical good 
result from it. The union thus brought about 
among persons engaged in kindred pursuits, 
situated in distant parts of the kingdom, and 
personally unacquainted, except perhaps through 
the medium of common fame or private corre- 
spondence, must be attended with benefit as 
well as gratification to all the parties con- 
cerned. ; 

It has been the reproach of Oxford, that, 
great as is her devotion to literature, she has 
not shewn a very kindly disposition towards 
science. The wand of Friar Bacon seems to 
have been broken at his death, like Prospero’s, 
or at least to have fallen into the hands of no 
successor worthy of wielding it. There is, 
however, one redeeming fact in her annals, 
namely, that she received and fostered in 
troublous times the infant Royal Society, which 
for a long time after its first institution, held 
its sittings in apartments over the gateway of 
Wadham College. 

A revival, however, of those forgotten pur- 
suits is now decidedly to be anticipated. At 
the moment when Oxford had been determined 
on as the place of rendezvous for the meeting, 
the building of the Clarendon Press, with 
whose grand portico we are so familiar from 
the representation on the titles of books which 
have issued from it, having been some time 
ago vacated, for the splendid and more commo- 
dious new edifice, had been fitted up in a most 
convenient fashion for the reception of the pro- 
fessors of geology, chemistry, and astronomy, 
and its spacious apartments converted into 
commodious museums and class-rooms. One 
of the first proceedings of the Oxford com- 
mittee appointed to manage the meeting, was 
to appropriate this building to the temporary 
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use of the Society ; assigning to the followers of 
each science or class of sciences an apartment or 
room, where they might carry on their own 
proceedings each day at particular hours, while 
the theatre was decided on as the place of gene- 
ral assembly. 

The greatest liberality was shewn in the 
throwing open the various buildings of the 
University, and in allowing free access to all 
comers to this various and important institution. 

One exception, indeed, did occur, and’ that 
in the case of a person of high importance in 
the University. He appears to have listened 
to the request made to him for the use of the 
hall of his college with somewhat of the con- | 
tempt, though little of the good humour, of the | 
poor French soldiers in Egypt, when they open- 
ed their squares at the well-known exclamation, 


traneous matter, contribute greatly to the 
making of bricks, the larger portions, contain- 
ing still a considerable proportion of combus- 
tible matter, serving in the furnaces to burn 
the bricks to the fine dust entering into their 
composition. During the building mania from 
1827 to 1829, the parish of Mary-le-bone re- 
ceived 7000/7. per annum from a contractor for 
the liberty of taking away the dust from the 
parish, he paying all the expenses of men, 
earts, and horses. The duty on brick-making 
in those years was about 300,000/.; but now 
matters are much altered, and this year the 
parish of St. George’s, Hanover Square, pays 
400/. for the removal of the dust, —the value 
of the material not covering the labour. The 
great mound which used to stand at the end 
of Gray’s Inn Lane (a kind of Monte Testacico) 
« Place pour les Gnes et les savans.”” He had,| Was composed of such materials, and was _con- 
without doubt, 7 reasons; and = the end the | a worth 40,000/. He ee 8 
Society was no loser, inasmuch as it occa-|been the marriage-portion of a young lady |a 
sioned them to be received under the hospitable laugh], and had been sold to Russia to aid in 
roof 4 ae — gates were readily |(he bop ape Fe Rs nergy = me ye 
opened on the first hint. 0 state immense value of wood- 
For some time previous to the meeting, the ashes, under the name of potash, or, in a more 
stir of preparation had been actively carried on; | refined state, purlash, in arts and manufac- 
and no little pains had been displayed in pro- tures. Afcer demonstrating their alkaline na. 
viding for the lodging and entertainment of ead HY by ped effect on turmeric paper, and 
cts ceohg ied abodes Sonlen (se Go sateen & sohng, Meme ee 
arrived on Sunday an onday; Tuesday, | ‘i 5) 
however, was understood to i the day on | immense scale on which they are produced in 
which busines meals commence in earnest ; | —— by = —s : timber, which _ 
and with it I will begin. no other value, besides the negative one 0: 
Each member on his arrival had his place of |clearing the ground, but this product, an es- 
lodging assigned to him by that excellent quar- | sential ingredient in the making of soap and 
ter-master-general Dr. Daubeny, every inn and glass. The duty on this a article - 1830 
i cetinas mautial detgs apett an cad \ealeneeh = SANE, Wengen the tame 
moderate rates of charge agreed on with | es . i 9 
the owners. He was then directed to proceed | glass used in prisms and all optical instruments, 
to the Clarendon to enrol his name, and obtain | is composed of silica, potash, and oxide or cin- 
— to o/— ” a a of qagest ~~ = ce lead ; br egy ey! Lage be 
is stay. e early hours between ten an a. a cinder or siag. n > Sir tium- 
one were occupied by each individual as his | phry Davy made the brilliant discovery that 
tation led him, in the various sections of ~ foundation of potash was a mg which 
the sciences. The communications which had|he named potassium: it is capable but for a 
been sent in were understood to exceed fifty in| moment of returning its metallic brilliancy in 
number ; and as interesting papers were often | the common air, and on being placed in water, 
golng on at the same time in more than one| floats, and burns spontaneously with a bright 
room, it was a subject of regret with many that | flame, returning immediately > the state of 
a power of ubiquity was not conceded to them, | potash. Sodasis is a very similar product to 
The geologists were early in the field. Mr. | potash, and has nearly the same properties : it 
Conybeare displayed a section of Europe from |is obtained by burning marine plants, and also 
John o'Groats house to Como ; and a map geo- | from salt: its foundation was also discovered by 
wa coloured, as far as could with accuracy wed Humphry Davy to be a — which he 
aid down. Strong wishes were expressed |called sodium. Having nearly the same pro- 
that Mr. Greenough would avail himself of the | perties as potassium, it does not, however, burn 
valuable materials which he has collected for jin water, but, like potassium, floats, spins, 
Many years, in constructing a more perfect chart |and hisses, and soon returns to the state of 
£ cen Srclosy. ware _ may it -_ oo Pry we is —. — Be wy ne 
ed, did incalculable service to English |from the burning of marine plants io- 
geology by constructing, many years ago, the |dine, which burns with a bright purple vapour, 
first geological map of England. and is considered useful in medicine for the 
(To be continued.) jdispersion of tumours. It must be from the 
Oe ia ay |presence of this substance, that burnt sponge 
Rey |has long been the popular remedy in Switzer. 
, ROYAL INSTITUTION. jland for the tumour in the throat which is so 
Ma. F ARADAY concluded on Saturday a very |prevalent there, the gotére. The professor, 
interesting course of lectures, which, com-|from want of time, adverted but briefly to the 
sy ag the most familiar objects in do-| products obtained from the burning of animal 
i¢ life, led on to the newest and most re-|matter, as phosphorus, &c.; and concluded the 
o—_ discoveries in science. They were en- | somewhat funereal subject of ashes, by speak- 
ae Seven, the Lamp, the Chimney, the |ing of the physical difficulty which was expe- 
si €,and Ashes. In the last he took occa-|rienced during the Peninsular war of renewing 
om to remark, how objects apparently the most|the antique practice of burning the human 
vorthless become valuable in highly civilised | body, though circumstances rendered such a 
e, by Serving as the instruments of man’s|mournful ceremony absolutely necessary. On 
7 pa Soc ingenuity. He illustrated this by | his return from receiving a degree of LL.D. at 
ment of the value of coal-ashes and|Oxford, Mr. Faraday was warmly cheered by 
— refuse deposited in the dustbins of Lon-| his audience; and modestly observed, that what- 
m. The ashes, after being sifted from ex-|ever honours he received in other places, he 





| 








laid them all at the feet of that Institution, to 
which he owed every thing. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 


THE COLOMBO JOURNAL, NO. I. : 
Hart to the diffusion of knowledge through 
the medium of the press! We rejoice to see 
from this journal, of January 7th, which has 
just crossed the earth to our office, that the 
government of Sir R. Wilmot Horton has thus 
early been signalised by the publication of a 
genuine newspaper in Ceylon. We are well 
convinced, that such an instrument, under such 
auspices, is capable of producing great benefits 
in this important colony. It is very gratifying 
to notice the first advances of improvement ; 
and we observe with pleasure that a mail- 
coach has been established between Colombo 
and Candy! and that a nationalsavings-bank 
is about to be introduced. This is as it should 
be, and reflects high honour on the liberality 
and good sense of the new governor, while 
it promises much prosperity to the people over 
whom he is placed in authority. It was in 
Ceylon that Sir A. Johnston commenced those 
legal and political experiments, which are likely 
to produce such important and lasting effects 
over all the eastern world; and to witness the 
same enlightened spirit following in a similar 
course, is altogether very satisfactory. We 
copy two passages from the introductory re- 
marks in the Colombo, No. I. 

*‘ It is notorious that the judicious intro- 
duction of capital into Ceylon is all that is 
wanting to bring the industry of its inhabit- 
ants into full development, and thereby to 
accelerate its prosperity at an inconceivably 
rapid rate. This desirable object cannot be 
effected as long as misrepresentations from the 
public press induce capitalists to believe that 
risks are to be incurred from bad laws, and a 
bad administration of them, which should in 
prudence dissuade those who might otherwise 
béwo inclined from settling here. be a 

** On statistical information of every descrip- 
tion we shall set the highest value, as this alone 
can in truth convey a true idea of the present 
state and future prospects of the colony, and 
form the sole criterion by which the world will 
judge of its advancement or retrogression in 
the scale of society. Let the assistance then 
we ask for be given with zeal and alacrity, let 
none be wanting in contributing their mite to 
a concern which is intended for the amusement 
and instruction of all; and we shall by no 
means despair, not only of producing something 
better than has heretofore appeared, but of 
rendering our columns of no slight interest to 
the inhabitants of this island, and. even of 
extending their circulation-to the shores of 
India.” 


FINE ARTS. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
Tue gallery of the British Institution opened 
on Wednesday last, with a collection of a 
hundred and seventy-five pictures by Italian, 
Spanish, Flemish, Dutch, and English, masters, 
““ with which the proprietors have favoured 
the Institution.” Into a critical examination 
of works thus liberally contributed for the gra- 
tification of the public, it is not our province to 
enter. It is in vain to deny, that there are 
some which seem to us to have been scarcely 
deserving of the honour of selection ; but there 
are others of the highest merit, and of which 
we cannot refrain from expressing our un. 
qualified admiration. Among the latter class 
are,—No, 48, 4 Man’s Head, by Rembrandt, 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


the property of Mr. Ridley Colborne; No. 113, | main features ; shape, an oblong just suited to | widow with five young children ; three sons, 
Henry Howard, Earl of y heewey by Titian, the | crown the chimney-piece ; subject, a procession one of whom was the present Sir Robert Ker 
property of Lord Northwick ; No. 134, Virgin | with horses ; treatment, displaying all the ever- Porter, and two daughters, of whom Anna 
Mary, with Infant Christ and St. John, by| green imagination and skill of our venerable | Maria was the younger, the elder being the 
Titian, the Property of Mr. Wells; No. 138, | academician,—every wa worthy of similar fa- highly accomplished Miss Jane Porter. Mrs, 
Cupid, by Titian, the property of Mr. Udney;|vour and patronage. The curious old custom | Porter, who possessed an excellent understand. 
No. 12, The Horrors of War, by Rubens, the | of Dunmow, of giving a flitch of bacon (last | ing, bestowed her utmost care on the education 
property of Mr. Rogers; No. 151, St. Martin claimed in 1751) to any married pair who had of her daughters, imbuing their minds from 
dividing his Garments, by Rubens, the property | neither quarrelled, nor repented of their union, | infancy with that literary taste, and training 
of his Majesty; No. 35, Landscape, with Por-| within the honey-moon and eleven other moons | them to those habits of studious application, 
trait of the Artist drawing, by Cuyp, the pro-| superadded, is here happily embodied. The which laid the foundation of their future emi. 
perty of the Duke of Bedford; No. 88, Land-| principal dramatis persone, the servants, the nence in that pleasing department of literary 
scape and Cattle, by Cuyp, the property of Lord | spectators, are charmingly grouped ; and what | composition to which they devoted themselves. 
Northwick ; No. 105, Sea-shore, with Horses with the picturesque costume, the strewing of Anna Maria evinced an unusual precocity of 
and Figures, by Cuyp, the property of Sir Mat-! flowers, the chaplet-crowns, the musicians, and | genius. When not more than thirteen years 
thew White Ridley; No. 135, The Nativity, | the glorious flitch itself, the scene is full of ani-| of age, she commenced her career of authorship 
by Paulo Veronese, the property of the Earl of mation and interest. We have now only to) by the publication of a small work, suitably en. 
Aberdeen ; No. 150, View on the Grand Canal, | speak of the style of the engraver, which is not | titled Artless Tales. ‘These little stories betray, 
Venice, by Canaletti, the property of Lord | only beautiful in itself, but extraordinary for | 48 might be supposed, many marks of a juvenile 
Farnborough ; No. 14, Portrait of a Man, by | the fidelity with which it has followed every| pen; but there are also discernible in their 
Sebastiano del Piombo, the property of the| trace of the original, while at the same time it | Construction and composition numerous indi. 
Marquess of Lansdowne; No. 84, Admiral | maintains all the spirit of an unshackled com. | cations of that fertility of invention and fluency 
Lord Keppel, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, the! position. So excellently are its qualities blend..| Of narration which imparts so great a charm 
property of the Earl of Albemarle; No. 102,|ed, we might pronounce it Stothard if it were | to her subsequent productions. Her next work, 
Miik-Girl, by Gainsborough, the property of | not Watt,—Watt if it were not Stothard. But | which appeared after an interval of a few years, 
Sir George Philips; No. 19, Landscape, by| further remark is unnecessary. Early and| Was a novel in one volume, entitled Walsh 
Gaspar Poussin, the property of Lord Farn.} good impressions are all that the admirers of | Colville, founded, we believe, on some incidents 
borough; No. 129, Hagar and Ishmael, b ) es, engravings will hasten to look for, | in real life, in which the fair and youthful 
Francisco Mola, the property of Colonel Hugh | after what we have already, though briefly, | uthor was in some measure personally inter. 
Baillie; No. 62, Arch, by Ruysdael, the pro-| said. ested. The favourable reception experienced 
perty of Mrs. Bredel ; No. 31, Sea-shore, with 7 as by these works encouraged her to proceed, and 
Jigures, by Bonington,* the property of the| National Portrait Gallery. With Memoirs by | she shortly afterwards published another novel 
Marquess of Westminster; No. 127, The In- William Jerdan, Esq. Part XX XIX. Fisher, | in three volumes, entitled Octavia ; which was 
terior of a Tailor’s Shop, by Bracklencamp, Son, and Co. followed, though we think with the interven. 
the property of Mr. Hastings; &c. &c. &c. Portraits of “ Charles Lennox, Duke of tion of another smaller work, by the Hungarian 
It is with feelings of patriotic pride that we Richmond,” ** Robert Jameson, Esq. F.R.S,” | Brothers, a novel in three volumes; and by 
notice the manner in which the English pic- and * Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart.,’?| Don Sebastian, or the House of Braganza, an 
tures maintain their ground in this co .| embellish the thirty-ninth number of the Na- historical romance in four volumes. These 
The two works, one by Reynolds, the other by tional Portrait Gallery. The last-mentioned | works obtained a very extensive circulation, 
Gainsborough, which we have already men- (after Lawrence) is especially beautiful; and|and placed the author among the favourite 
tioned, are especially entitled to this remark. the manner in which Mr. Cochran has, in so! standard novel-writers of the time. She now 
In addition to the exquisite character of each, small a space, preserved the marking of the} prosecuted her literary labours with great 
and to their various technical excellencies, the features, and the general expression of the| ardour, and published several other works with 
mellowing hand of time has imparted to them | countenance, does him great credit. As not| increasing reputation. Among her more popular 
a depth, and richness, and harmony of tone, only just, but as peculiarly applicable to that | productions may be enumerated The Recluse of 
unexcelled by that of any of the fine produc- department of our publication in which the| Norway, in four volumes; The Village of 
tions by the old masters with which they come | Present notice appears, we quote the following | Mariendorpt, also in four volumes; and The 
into so close a comparison. passage from the summary of Sir Robert Peel’s| Fast of St. Magdalen, in three volumes. She 
Three of the most curious articles in the| character :— also published a volume of Ballads and Ro- 
collection, are Nos. 95, 96, and 97, Fragments ** As a minister of the crown, Sir Robert! mances, with other poems. 
from Herculaneum, painted prior to A. D. 79,| Peel has always been deservedly esteemed to| Miss Porter’s continued mental exertions 
the property of Sir Matthew White Ridley. be honest and above corruption ; as a senator, | proved too much for her bodily constitution, 
It is astonishing how much colour they retain | Most able and powerful; as a citizen, liberal) which was naturally rather delicate. For some 
after such a lapse of years. If the talents pos-| 80d upright. To these noble qualities we may | years her health had been gradually on the de. 
sessed by the legitimate artists of Herculaneum add, that he has great taste for, and is a mu-| cline, her sight especially being greatly im- 
may be judged of by those here displayed by | nificent patron of, the fine arts; and his gal-| paired. She had just entered, with her sister, 
mere decorators, painting was, even at that | of eminent contemporaries will, when | on a plan of relaxation for the summer months, 
remote period, carried to a high degree of | finished, be one of the most interesting in the; when she was suddenly cut down while par- 
- elevation. country. Our native school, in every branch, | taking the kind hospitalities of a valued friend 
Cierra is, indeed, deeply indebted to his continual) at Clifton. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. encouragement. At every exhibition are seen| The death of this lady will occasion a chasm 
The Procession of the Flitch of Bacon. From} many of the best productions, either painted, in the world of letters that will not soon be 
a design by T. Stothard, Esq. R.A.; en-/ for, or purchased by him; and there are few | filled with equal talent, or receive such general 
graved (in line) by J. H. Watt. _ ., {of our most celebrated artists who have not! acceptance. Her qualifications for the species of 
THE appearance of an engraving of this kind been put in requisition to enrich the splendid | literary labour to which she directed her genius 
deserves to be commemorated with more than | collection he has so patriotically and so ju. with ‘such honourable success were of the 
ordinary notice ; for it is awork likely to adorn | diciously made. Some of the finest works of highest order. To a fertility of invention, not 
many a handsome room, and to last as long as | the old masters are also in his possession.” | often surpassed for its exuberance, she united 
the arts are appreciated among us. In preced- |a close observation of living manners, and a 
ing Gazettes we have had occasion to notice quick and aceurate discrimination of human 
Stothard’s drawing, and also the print, which BIOGRAPHY. character. From the combination of these rare 
we did not suppose to be finished and ready for ANNA MARIA PORTER. endowments, she acquired the magic power of 
publication, as we now see, by the beautiful Tars accomplished and popular novelist died| moulding the creations of her fancy into the 
proof before us, that it really is. To state that |lately at Clifton, afier a short illness. She| forms and incidents of actual life, and of im- 
it is “companion meet” for the Canterbury | was descended, on the father’s side, from an| parting to them, with an intensity immeasur- 
Pilgrims, one of the most popular productions | Irish family of great respectability, which acted | ably increased, all the deep and affecting 'P- 
of our time, might, however, be sufficient both! a conspicuous part in the contest between| terest which springs from the complicat 
for criticism and eulogy. It is, indeed, in its | James the Second and the Prince of Orange.| workings of human passion, and supplies = 
See 3 ample and varied ingredients of human bliss 
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a : . ; in the cata,| Zr. Porter held a commission in a regiment 
N . an ch 
logue a, ln ei & Se ae | dragoons, and, dying at an early age, left his! and of human woe. Her delineations of cha- 
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racter uniformly display the touches of a master- 
hand. She sketched with a rapidity and deci- 
sion, and with a truth and force of colouring, 
which may be aptly compared to the most 
striking productions of her brother’s bold and 
rapid pencil upon canvass. Her portraits have 
all the personal individuality and all the force 
and vividness of real life. There was much of 
the romantic of gone-by times in Miss Anna 
Maria Porter’s mind, which may be traced in 
some of the incidents of her tales. But this 
never blinded her judgment in her estimate of 
the actual condition of society. Her repre- 
sentations of living manners are always true to 
nature; and her familiar intercourse with per- 
sons moving in the highest circles enabled her 
to delineate, with a fidelity not often to be 
found in other writers, the discriminating pe- 
culiarities, feelings, usages, and language of 
the more polished and privileged classes. Her 
writings are also marked by a high tone of 
moral feeling—an excellence above all praise— 
equally pervading the publications of her ami- 
able sister. Her style is characterised by a 
graceful ease and fluency, admirably adapted 
to her immediate purpose; her narratives are 
inartificial, smooth, and spirited ; her dialogues 
possess all the flexibility and point of the best 
conversation; and her didactic lessons are de- 
livered with a simple gravity and force irre- 
sistibly impressive and affecting. In private 
life, Miss Porter was distinguished for the 
purity and elevation of her moral character. 
Her pleasing manners, the affability of her 
temper, and her extraordinary powers of con- 
versation, won for her the esteem and affection 
of a large circle of acquaintance, by whom her 
departure will long be deeply deplored. To 
the public she has bequeathed a well-earned 
reputation, which will, we doubt not, transmit 
her name with honour to a remote futurity. 





Aa 
SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
A SPECIMEN OF CURSING!!! 

Ir will not be amiss for such of our readers as can read 
aloud, to read, for the sake of its impressiveness, the 
followir ancient anathema, in an audible voice. It isa 
Temarkable specimen of the times; and we cannot but 
congratulate ourselves on the chance which has enabled 
us to rescue it from the oblivion in which it has rested so 
long. How it should have esca’ antiquarian research 
isnot perhaps strange, seeing that there must be a vast 
mass of curious and important documents in this im- 
mense collection which have equally eluded the historical 
investigator; but it is so remarkable a paper, and so 
eminently illustrative of the lawlessness Of the Scotch 
borderers, and the powers assumed by the church, three 
centuries ago, that we cannot help recommending it to 

lar attention. Dr. Slop’s Curse in Tristram Shandy 
tion, peated eee, with it, F naa for force, imagina- 

s conception i 

i ye ption, or damnatory minuteness of 


Copy of Sentence of Excommunication n- 
ced by order of Gawen Dunbar, Archbishop 
of Glasgow, against the Scottish Borderers, 
in the year 1525. Taken from a MS. in the 
British Museum, Caligula, B. IT. 130. 

Gupe Folkis, Heir at my Lord Archbishop 

of Glasgwis letters, under his round sele directit 

‘0 me, or ony uther chapellane, makand men- 

Houn with greit regrait how hevy he beris (a) 

hi Pleteous, lamentabill, and dolorous com- 

Plaint that passes ower the realme, and cummis 

to his eres by opin voice and fame ; how our 

rion lordis trew liegemen, wiffs, and 
ind (), bocht and redemit by the precious 

i oe of our Saviour Jhesu Crist, and levand (c) 

n his lawis, are saikleslie part murdrist, part 
ae brynt, heryit, spulzeit (d), and reft op- 

Hat on day licht, and under silens of the 

aa , and thair takkis (e) and landis laid waist, 

ane thair self banisht theirfra, als wele (f) 
(a) bears, b shildrer te) living 

a 
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kirklands as utheris, by commoun tratours, 
revars, and theiffis, dwelland in the south part 
of this realme, sic as Tevidale, Esdale, Liddis- 
dale, Ewisdale, Nedisdale, and Annandaill, 
quhilkis hes (g) bene diverse ways persewit and 
punist by the temperale swerd, and our so- 
verane lordis authorite, and dredis nocht the 
samyn (hf). And thairfoir my Lord Arch- 
bischop of Glasgw hes thocht expedient to 
strike thaim with the terribill swerd of Haly 
Kirk, quhilk thei may nocht lang endure and 
resist; and hes chargit me, or any uther cha- 
pellane, to denunce, declair, and proclame thaim 
oppinly and generallie cursit, at this Market 
Croce, and all utheris public places. 

Heirfor, throw the auctorite of Almichty 
God, the Fader of Hevin, his Son our Salviour 
Jhesu Crist, and of the Haly Gaist, throw the 
auctorite of the blessit Virgin Sanct Mary, 
Sanct Michael, Sanct Gabriell, and all the 
angellis ; Sanct Johne the Baptist, and all the 
haly patriarkis and prophetis; Sanct Peter, 
Sanct Paull, Sanct Andro, and all haly appos- 
tillis; Sanct Stephin, Sanct Laurence, and all 
haly murtheris (#); Sanct Gile, Sanct Martyn, 
and all haly confessours ; Sanct Anne, Sanct 
Katherin, and all haly virginis and matrouns, 
and of all the sanctis and haly cumpany of 
hevin; by the auctorite of our haly fader ehe 
Paip and his cardinalis, and of my said Lord 
Archbischop of Glasgw, by the avice and as- 
sistance of my lordis, archbischop, bischopis, 
abbotis, priouris, and utheris prelatis and mi- 
nisteris of haly kirk, I denunce, proclame, and 
declare all and sindry the committaris of the 
said saikles (7), murthuris, slauchteris, birnyng, 
heirschippis (*), reiffis, theftis, and spulezeis, 
oppinly apon day licht, and under silence of the 
nicht, als wele within temperale landis as kirk- 
landis, together with thair part-takars, assist- 
aris, supplearis, wittandlie resettaris (/) of their 
personis, the gudes reft and stollen by thaim, 
art or pairt therof, and thair counsalouris and 
defendouris of thair evil dedis, generallie cursit, 
waryit (m), aggregeite and reaggregeite, with 
the greit cursing. I curse their heid, and all 
the haris of thair heid. I curse thair face, 
thair ene, thair mouth, thair neise, thair toung, 
thair teith, thair crag (m); thair schulderis, 
thair breist, thair hart, thair stomok, thair bak, 
thair wame (0), thair armis, thair leggis, thair 
handis, thair feit, and everilk (p) part of thair 
body, fra the top of thair heid to the soill of 
thair feit, before and behend, within and with- 
out. I curse thame ganging, I curse thame 
ryding ; I curse thame standing, I curse thaim 
sitting ; I curse thaim eting, I curse thaim 
drinking; I curse thaim walking (q), I curse 
thaim sleping; I curse thaim rysing, I curse 
thaim lying; I curse thaim at hame, I curse 
thaim fra hame; I curse thaim within the 
house, I curse thaim without the house; I 
curse thair wiffis, thair bairnys, and thair ser- 
vands, participant with thaim in thair dedis. 
I wary (r) thair cornys (s), thair cattales, thair 
woll, thair scheip, thair horses, thair swyne, 
thair geese, thair hennys, and all thair quyk 
gude(¢). I wary thair hallis, thair chalmeris(u), 
thair kechingis, thair stabillis, thair barnys, 
thair byris, thair bernzerdis, thair cailzar- 
dis(v), thair plewis(w), thair harrowis, and 
the gudis and housis that is necessair for thair 
sustentacioun and weilfair. All the malesouns 
and waresouns (2) that ever gat warldlie cretur 

(g) which has. 


(i) martyrs. (/) cruel. 
(2) receivers, or ectors. 

~ neck, oigthtying he (q) waking, 
x) worry, signifyi ) or . 

live stock. - (uw) chambers. 


(s) crops of corn. (t 
v and cabbage or kai! gardens, (w) ploughs. 
and eursings, 


{=} maledietions 


h) same. 
(x) plunderings. 
(m) worried, tormented. 


(p) each separate. 





sane ce serene a term BTN ara 
sin the begynnyng of the warld to this hour, 
licht upon thaim. The maledictioun of God 
that lichtit apon Lucifer, and all his fallowis 
that strak thaim fra the hie hevin to the deip 
hell, licht apon thaim. The fire and the swerd 
that stoppit Adam fra the zettis (y) of Paradise, 
stop thaim fra the gloir of hevin quhill (#) thai 
forbere and mak amendis. The malesoun that 
lichtit apon cursit Cayen quhen he slew his 
bruther just Abell saiklesly(a), licht apon thaim 
for thair saikles slauchter that thai commit 
dailie. The maledictioun that lichtit apon all 
the warlde, man and beist, and all that evir 
had life, quhen all was drownit by the flude of 
Noye (4), except Noye and his ark, licht apon 
thaim, and droune thaim, man and beist, and 
mak this realme cummirles(c) of thaim, for 
thair wikit synnis. The thunnour and fire- 
flauchts (¢) that zet down as rane(e) apon the 
citeis of Zodoma and Gomora, with all the 
landis about ; and brynt thame for thair vile 
synnys, rane apon thaim, and birne thaim for 
thair oppin synnys. The malesoun and con- 
fusioun that lichtit apon the gigantis for thair 
oppressioun and pride ; biggand( f) the Tour of 
Babiloun, confound thaim and all thair werkis, 
for thair oppin reiffis and oppressioun. All the 
plagis that fell apon king Pharao and his pepill 
of Egipt, thair landis, corne and cataill, fall 
apon thaim, thair takkys, rowmes, and stedin. 
ges, cornys, and beistis. The watter of Tweid, 
and uther watteris quhair thai ride, droun 
thaim as the Reid Sey drounit king Pharao and 
the pepill of Egipt, perserving Godis pepill of 
Israel, The erd(g) oppin, riffe and cleiff (h), 
and swelly (i) thaim quyk to hell, as it swellyit 
cursit Dathan and Abiron, that ganestude (/) 
Moeses and the command of God. The wyld 
fire that brynt Chore (x) and his fallowis, to the 
nowmer of twa hundreth and fyfty, and uthers 
14000 and 700 at anys(/), usurpand agains 
Moyses and Araon, servandis of God, suddanely 
birne and consume thaim daile ganestanding 
the commandis of God and haly kirk. The 
maledictioun that lichtit suddainely apon fair 
Absolon, ryding contrair his auld fader king 
David, servand of God, throw the wod, quhen 
the branchis of ane tre fred him of his horse 
and hangit him by the hair, licht apon thaim 
ryding agane trew Scottis men, and hang thaim 
sic like, that all the warld may se. The male- 
dictioun that lichtit apon Olifernus, lieutenant 
to Nabogodonosor, making werr and heirschip- 
pis apon trew Christin men ; the maledictioun 
that lichtit apon Judas, Pylot, Herod, and the 
Jowis that crucifyit our Lord, and all the plagis 
and trublis that lichtit apon the citie of Jheru- 
salem thairfoir, and apon Symon Magus for his 
symony, bludy Nero, cursit Ditius, Makeen- 
tius, Olibrius, Julianus Apostita, and the 
laiff (m) of the cruell tirrannis that slew and 
murtherit Cristis holy servandis, licht apon 
thame for their cruell tiranny and murthirdome 
of Cristin peple. And all the vengeance that 
evir wes takin sen the warlde began for 7“ 
synnys, and all the plagis and pestilence that 
ever fell on man or beist, fall on thame for 
thair oppin reiff(n), saickless slauchter, and 
schedding of innocent blude. I dissever and 
part thame fra the kirk of God, and deliver 
thaim quyk to the devill of hell, as the appostill 
Sanct Paull delivered Corinthion. I interdite 
the places they cum in fra divine service, and 
ministration of the sacramentis of haly kirk, 
except the sacrament of baptising allanerlie (0) ; 





) gates. (2) 
(a) cruelly. () Noah. (c) unencumbered. 
(d) thunder and lightning. (e) fell down as rain. 
( f) building. (g) earth. Er and cleft. (i) swallow. 
(J) op’ We Korah. (2) at once, (m) rest. 
(n) theft, (0) only. 
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and forbidd all kirkmen to schriffe or absolve 
thaim of thair synnys, quhill(p) thai be first 
absolziet of this cursing. I forbid all Cristin 
man or woman till (q) have any cumpany with 
thame, eting,drynking, speking, praying, lying, 
ganging, standing, or in any uther deid doing, 
under the payne of deidly sin. I discharge all 
bandis (1), actis, contractis, aithis(s), or obli- 
gatiouns maid to t by ony personis, outher 
of lawte (¢), kyndenes, or manrent (uw), sa lang 
as they susteine this cursing; sua(v) that na 
man be bunden to thaim, and that thai be 
bunden till all men. I tak fra thame, and 
cryis doune all the gude dedis that ever they 
did or sall do, quhill thai ryse fra this cursing. 
I declair thaim partles(w) of all matynys, 
messes (2), evinsangs, dirigeis, or uthers pray- 
ers, on buik or beid; of all pilgrimages and 
almouse (y) dedis done, or to be done in haly 
kirk, or by Cristin pepill, enduring this cursing. 
And finally, I condempne thaim perpetuallie to 
the deip pytt of hell, thair to remane with Lu. 
cifer and all his followaris ; and thair bodeis to 
the gallowes of the Burrowe Mure, first to be 
hangeit, and syne revin and ruggit(*) with 
doggis, swyne, and uthers wyld beistis, abhom- 
inable to all the warld. And_as theis candillis 
gangs fra your sicht, sa mot(a) thair soulis 
gang fra the visage of God, and thair gude 
tame fra the warid, quhill thai forbeir thair 
oppin synnys foirsaidis(6), and ryse fra this ter- 
ribill cursing, and mak satisfactioun and pen- 
nance. Amen! Fiat! Fiat! Amen! 

Hac est vera copia originalis processus lati et 
continud ferendi contra supradictos malefac- 
tores, semper et quousque redeant ad gremium 

te matris lesie, abstinendo et debite 
faciendo. Teste manu honorabilis et egregii 
viri Magistri Richardi Bothvile, utriusque 
Juris Doctoris, qui principalem processum, 
ex mandato Reverendissimi Domini Gaweni 
ecclesia metropolitane Glasguensis Archiepis- 
copi, fecit in lucem, produxit et fulminavit. 








(Signed) Ita significat Richardus Bothvelle, | 


utrarum Legum Doctorum unus, 
Prothonotarius Apostolicus.* 
DRAMA. 

KING'S THEATRE. 
On Wednesday the German opera of Macbeth, 
composed by A. H. Chellard, Kappel-meister 
to the King of Bavaria, the libretto by C. M. 
Heigel, was produced at this house, before a 
full, though not overflowing audience. There 
often arises in sagacious and enlightened Eng- 
land an outcry against adapting in any other 
way for the stage any subject which has been 
immortalised by Shakespeare; which said out- 
cry we consider to be extremely common-place, 





(p) until. 


(r) bonds, 
(s) oaths. 


(u) custom. (v) so. 


(@) to. 
(t) either by law. 
(tw) not to be partakers. (z) masses. {y) alms. 


(2) afterwards rent and torn. (a) may. (0) aforesaid. 
* That the custom of cursing has not entirely ceased, 
even in our day, is (though more faintly) illustrated by 
the following against the Whiteboys, read in all the 
chapels of Kildare and Leighlin, in October, 1775. 

** In the name of God, Amen.—As we see, to our great 
gtief, that all our endeavours to reclaim those unhappy 
people called Whiteboys, have proved hitherto inettfec- 
tual; as ali our exhortations and menaces have been lost 
upon them, and that instead of mending, they still go on 
with their disorders, more daringly than ever, in o 
defiance to all laws, human and divine, and to the terrible 
scandal of the church they belong to,—in order to hinder 


the further progress of such evils as much as we can, we | bo; 


find it necessary to recur at length to the last extremity, 
left in our power by our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ : 
therefore, by the advice of numbers of our clergy, and 
after having earnestly invoked the Holy Ghost to direct 
us, by authority of Almighty God and holy church, 
we hereby excommunicate and all those ot 
Our flock, who, after the publication of this our sentence, 
join said Whiteboys in any of their nocturnal 

or disorders; and not them only, but also all those who 
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and, like all common-places, extremely absurd. 
Shakespeare hesitated not to take his charac- 
ters, incidents, and plots, wholesale from his 
contemporaries and predecessors; and we firmly 
believe that he never dreamt of locking them 
up for ever after from his successors. 
would, indeed, be hard upon posterity, if a man 
(especially a man of unbounded genius) should 
be deemed to taboo, as the South Sea savages 
call it, every thing he touched, and make it 
sacrilege thenceforth to approach the sacred 
objects. In this case, the Swan of Avon 
would not only have ‘abood many of the great- 
est events of Greek and Roman history, but 
nearly the whole history of England; not to 
mention Italian story, Norse tradition, and a 
variety of légendary lore and popular belief, 
fruitful to the drama of all nations and ages. 
But the notion is hack foolishness. There is 
no everlasting tenancy on the free domains of 
literature; but every new candidate has an 
equal right to the soil, and to cultivate it into 
such produce as he may choose, for his own 
profit and honour, let the crop be verse or 
prose, epic or parody, history or novel, tragedy 
or opera. 

Even were we inclined to the tabooing of 
Shakespeare, we should, in the present in- 
stance, absolve Herr Chellard; for, though the 
play of Macbeth is one of the noblest ever 
written for the stage, and therefore most 
worthy to be admired as a work of surpassing 
talent, there is nothing in the characters which 
it developes to entitle them to that feeling of 
respect or love that ought to preserve them 
from the degradation, if degradation it be, of 
exhibiting their wicked passions and deeds to 
music. Lady Macbeth, the she-wolf, has but 
one touch of nature in her, ‘* Had he not re- 
sembled my father as he slept, I would have 
done it;’’ and her husband is only less re- 
solutely criminal. Old Duncan is so rarely seen, 
that we care little for his kingly report as a 
good sort of man; Banquo is a brother con- 
spirator, softened down in his guilt by the 
poet; and Macduff, and all the inferior per- 
sonages, are but unfortunate losers in the game 
of war, murder, and ambition. We should 
like to know the reason why they should not 
sing their sentiments; or why they should not 
be accompanied, as the matter requires, by 
violin, flute, haut-boy, drum, bassoon, violon- 
cello, trumpet, or trombone? To come to the 
point, and counterpoint too, we were, at all 
events, much delighted with the attempt, and 
are most heartily grateful to Herr Chellard for 
having invaded Shakespeare and gratified us. 

We do not wonder at these German operas 
having taken such hold of the public. There 
is an action and interest in them congenial to 
our tastes and habits; and the very sound of 
the language has a resemblance to our own, 
which seems to intimate that one is meeting a 

. ai 
priest of the diocese of Kildare and Leighlln, ad they 
must otherwise account for it, to read this sentence wit 
an audible voice, immediately after the first gospel to 
their several congregations, for two Sundays ensuing the 
receipt hereof. 

If, after this, any of these lawless people should be so 
hardened-and perverse as to continue any longer in their 
iniquitous combinations and practices — then, may they 
be excommunicated and accursed; may they be accursed 
in the house and out of the house, in the city and in the 
or drinking, sitting or standings Soay thelr lad an 

nes be Sccursed from oe of their foot to ‘the 


crown of their head; may every other curse light u 
them, denounced by Moses the servant of egainst 





the children of wy vy A moreover, may their names 
be blotted out of the K of life, and t! portion be 
with the devils in hell, unless they reform and cease 
from their wickedness; and let the congregation say, 
Amen, Amen ! 
Give. in Tullow, (the day above-mentioned,) 
James Kegrre, &c.” 





relation —a pretty cousin-German at least — 
with whom one is bound to become familiar 
and friendly. Then there is also an energy so 
different from the strains of Italy, as often 
insipid, tame, and wearisome, as possessed of 
the delicious languor and grace which some. 
times enchant us, that were it only for the 
sake of the contrast, we would cherish our new 
musical allies. 

In arranging Macbeth as an opera, besides 
Duncan, Macbeth, and Lady Macbeth, we have 
a daughter of the king introduced and betrothed 
to a Douglas, or unmarried Macduff : these, with 
the witches, three bards, and an attendance of 
chieftians, soldiers, and Highland maidens, sus. 
tain the whole. Of course the plot is altered 
to suit the altered purpose of the composer. 
The supernatural agency is made more direct, 
and the witches appear, on several occasions, 
to seduce, and finally to punish the murderers, 
At the conclusion, Lady Macbeth stabs herself; 
Macbeth receives a mock crown from the fiends, 
and descends, a /a Don Juan, to regions below; 
and Duncan, in a grand and effective scene, 
mounts to realms of bliss. The music is far 
above mediocrity, and always good, though 
there are only four or five occasions on which 
it excites more decided admiration. The whole 
of the first act is impressive, the incantation 
of the witches striking, and the recitative of 
Macbeth (Pellegrini) full of beauties. A drink- 
ing chorus is equal to any thing of the kind we 
ever heard ; and all the other choruses are not 
only fine, but executed in a style of precision 
and excellence to which we are little accus- 
tomed in this country. A trio of bards is per- 
haps the most popular bit in the opera, and 
was warmly encored. The meeting scena be- 
tween Macbeth and his lady (Devrient) is 
rather long, but has several capital passes. 
Duncan’s go-to-bed lullabies are also of the 
longest ; and, in our opinion, the composer 
falls short where he had the best opportunity 
to shew great power—we mean in the quintett 
where allegiance is sworn, and the king gives 
his blessing to his daughter (Meric) and her 
affianced (Haitzinger). This was susceptible 
of being illustrated by the noblest efforts of 
music; and is only very well. A cheerful 
morning duetto between Meric and Haitzinger 
is in the true allegro character, and allowed 
the lady to treat us with a charming cavatina. 
The sleep-walking of Lady Macbeth and the 
catastrophe were thrown into darker shade by 
this lively effusion ; and enabled Devrient to 
evince higher qualifications than she had done 
in the preceding and too fatiguing parts. Pre- 
viously she seemed to be exhausted ; but there 
was great force in her dying scene. . 

A Highland sword and shield dance was 1n- 
troduced as a ballet ; and altogether, the scenery 
and dresses being appropriate and splendid, the 
opera was a source of genuine musical enjoy- 
ment, and the curtain fell amidst loud applause. 
Herr Chellard was called for, and bowed his 
thanks: and thanks are still more due to the 
management which has thus encouraged living 
genius, and added another attractive novelty 
to the liberal number with which he has al- 
ready, within less than a single season, gratl- 
fied the metropolis.* 

ENGLISH OPERA: OLYMPIC. | 
UNTIL we can again enjoy our excellent friend 
Arnold’s musical and dramatic provisions 1n @ 


© There was, after Semiramide finely got up on Satur 


ballet, but with nothing particular 
7° 4 Brugnioli is not yet sufficiently secvenst © 
endure another drive, and, like a bear on the St 


fall, we 
Seah Rice fir iplem Ren 
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theatre of his own (which we observe with 
pleasure is contracted to be built immediately 
for some 20,0007.), we are glad to greet him in 
his temporary lodgings, with Vestris, at the 
Olympic. Here he opened on Monday with 
the Evil Eye, and other favourite entertain- 
ments; supported by Miss Kelly, Miss H. 
Cawse, Mrs. C. Jones, Miss Ferguson, Reeve, 
Wrench, O. Smith, Benson, F. Mathews, Hill, 
Salter, Bland, W. Bennett, and a competent 
company for acting and song. The house was 
well attended, and the performances went off 
with éclat. Is he Jealous 2 introduced a débu- 
tante (Miss Percy) as Mrs. Belmour, who met 
with a very favourable reception, and promises 
to be an acquisition to the London boards. 
There has been no novelty since (we write on 
Friday) to require particular notice; and we 
need only repeat our praise of established 
dramas represented by such actors as we have 
mentioned. 


STRAND THEATRE. 
On Saturday a regular three-act drama, called 
the Golden Calf, by Mr. Jerrold, the author of 
the Rent Day, and very well cast for perform- 
ance, attracted us to this snug and (though in this 
weather rather warm) agreeable little theatre. 
It is, as might be anticipated, a clever pro. 
duction, with many capital hits, several good 
situations, and as a whole replete with ability. 
The author’s object is to shew that the heirs of 
wealthy tradespeople, Mr. and Mrs. Mountney 
(Abbott and Mrs. Waylett), in aspiring to 
fashionable and high society, forfeit real happi- 
ness to glitter, and sacrifice themselves to 
heartless rowés and mean hypocrites, who plun- 
der and despise them. In the Golden Calf the 
parvenus are rescued by a rich eccentric, John 
Crystal (Mr. Williams), who adopts painful 
but effectual means to cure their folly, and save 
them from impending ruin. A villanous money- 
lender, his wife, and their servant Rags, 
(Keeley) ; together with the quality—a lord, 


his double, a pseudo-caustic wit, and a faithful | 


old, and a master-aping new servant, com- 
plete the dramatis persone. As in Mr. Jer- 
rold’s other drama or dramas, the gist lies in 
drawing the upper ranks in dark colours, and 
allotting such virtues as he can afford to the 
lower classes. The dialogue is spirited; and 
One scene, in which all the Dons debase them- 
selves into menial situations in order to con- 
ciliate Crystal and his loans, is most laughably 
farcical. A multitude of bitter truths are put 
i strong lights, and some satirical touches are 
4s applicable as they are sharp or laughable. 
The performers we have named played with 
great effect ; and indeed the whole piece was 
most respectablyacted. It was received through. 
out with great applause, and will doubtless have, 
as it ought, a long and popular run. 


UNREHEARSED STAGE EFFECTS. 
_ New City Theatre, June 28.—A most amu- 
sing place ; Mr. Jones * being manager, author, 
tetor, and also prompter thereof. Its chief pe- 


culiarity is, that the play may be heard with- 
out the walls as well as within, and what- 
ever passes in the street, as well within as 


» in spite of notoriety, mistakes always occur where 
an xy identity of names, we shall oe that this 
pop Meritorious Mr. Jones is from Edinburgh, 
demons = old and cherished Mr. Jones of Covent Gar- 
Po ted Tury. The latter, we to find, is difficult 
bet pted upon the stage, of w acts he wasn om ht 
Sreat an ornament, again, notwithstanding hi; of 


+ but his success as a of elocution for the bar, 


si and to pro 





* As 





without; so that passengers and audience are 
alike entertained with the mingling sounds of 
songs, carts, speeches, street-cries, applause, 
and barking dogs. 

King’s Theatre, June 30. — Semiramide. 
Grisi should study that art whereon Bishop 
Taylor wrote a book, “‘ The Art of Dying.” 
Her death is the most unpicturesque and absurd 
I ever witnessed. 

Haymarket, July 2.—-Kean halted through 
Richard, a Vordinaire. What can be more 
destructive to the illusion of the scene, than to 
see Richmond first fiercely attack and beat his 


tend his arms to help him up, that he may 
renew the combat? In the Merchant, too, 
Gratiano is obliged sympathisingly to help up 
Shylock from his kneeling positions, immedi- 
ately after addressing him with the friendly 
words, 
** Oh, be thou damn’d, inexorable dog !” &c. 

It would not, perhaps, be in good taste to call 
attention to the actor’s feebleness; but it is, I 
conceive, called for by the assertions made by 
the bills, and even by the papers, that he has 
completely recovered his strength. 

Olympic, July 2.—I was here in time to see 
a boat in the Evil Eye suddenly skip from be- 
neath the persons it was carrying, and leave 
Miss Cawse coolly sitting, and a troop of janis- 
saries coolly standing, in the water. The new 
scene-shifters cannot master the mystery of 
Vestris’s bisected curtain at all. There was 
a ridiculous failure as often as they attempted 
to close it; and, on each occasion, the per- 
former, waiting till the case was proved to be 
hopeless, scampered off the stage ; while promp- 
ters, and women, and divers other nondescripts, 
scampered across, to the no small amusement of 
the audience. 

Cobourg, July 3.—Miss Pearson is here, en- 
coring her own songs as at Drury. She sings 
them the first time within two inches of the 
foot-lights, and the second, if any opposition be 
manifested, within one inch of the same. Mr. 
| H. Johnston is also here. As the blue beggar 
in the Antiquary, he exclaimed to Captain 
Lovel, on the supposed death of his antagonist, 
“*Fly! shave yourself from the same which 
awaits you!” The man who acted the anti- 
quary, proved either that he was in possession 
of a curiosity hitherto unknown to virtuosi, or 
that he had no claims to the title of one him- 
self; for he called his favourite urn a lachrymi- 
nary, instead of a lachrymatory. In the scene 
wherein the lady is saved from the waters by 
| being pulled up in a chair lowered from the 
| cliff above, the scene-shifter, or perhaps the 
| scene-designer, had forgotten the cliff: the 

chair was lowered from the sky, and Miss 

| Pearson hoisted up out of sight into heaven. 
I never visit this theatre without seeing the 
same cloak on the shoulders of one or other of 
the actors: it is the more remarkable garment, 
from the circumstance of its being a most un- 
deniable table-cover with a collar sewed to it. 
In the Fails of Clyde, a man exclaimed, #* Now 
then we are all safe;” and e’en at the word, 
tumbled over a ladder on the stage, and came 
floundering down with his nose reposing on a 
torch which he held in his hand. 











—_—__ 
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adversary on his knees, and then tenderly ex- | 


Egyptian Antiquities. — The Pasha of Egypt 
having presented two colossal sphynxes of red 
granite to the Emperor of Russia, these monu- 
ments of antiquity have reached Cronstadt 
from Alexandria, on their way to St. Peters- 
burgh. 

Erlestoke Park Sale. — Mr. George Robins’s 
catalogue of the magnificent property in Erle. 
stoke Park, belonging to Mr. Watson Taylor, 
is a marvel in the annals of sales. It begins on 
Monday, and lasts for twenty succeeding days ; 
when all of splendour which prodigal wealth 
could acquire and accumulate will submit to 
the hammer, and be dispersed throughout the 
country. It is a melancholy reflection. Superb 
furniture, unequalled, perhaps, for extravagant 
richness, costly wines, masterly paintings, ex- 
cellent books—all that human luxury could 
crave, or human intellect and refinement enjoy, 
must yield to the change of fortune and adorn 
other mansions, or enrich the shops of brokers 
and dealers. Except Fonthill, we suppose there 
has been no auction in England equal to this ; 
and, indeed, of the crowds who have visited 
Erlestoke, many report to us that this is the 
most interesting of the two. It will require all 
our friend Robins’s talent and eloquence to do 
it justice. 

Mr. Britton has given six lectures on the 
architecture of the middle ages, at the Royal 
Institution, and illustrated his essays by nume- 
rous very fine and large drawings. He com- 
menced by shewing the characteristic features of 
the architecture of the pagan and classical ages of 
the olden times, and inferred, as well as proved, 
that the sacred buildings of the Christians were, 
in the first instance, a rude imitation and ap- 
plication of previous buildings to the new reli- 
gion. This was verified by comparative ac. 
counts and delineations of several ancient edi- 
figes in India, Egypt, Greece, Italy, &c. In 
tracing and illustrating the architectural de- 
signs of the middle ages, the lecturer brought 
forward numerous illustrations of Christian, 
castellated, and domestic buildings. To the 
first, three lectures were appropriated, and the 
other two were discussed and exemplified in 
three more; by which arrangement the chrono. 
logy and history of the architecture of the 
middle ages was clearly and perspicuously dis- 
played. Our limits will not allow us to enter 
into details ; though it is but justice to remark, 
that whilst the drawings were calculated to 
amuse and attract the eye, the language and 
matter of the lectures could not fail to be inter- 
esting to every person of laudable curiosity, 
whether antiquary, topographer, or amateur. 

Paganini at Covent Garden, and ordinary 
prices, must be a treat: but Friday night is too 
late for our notice. 

Savage Captivity.—_From Sydney, New South 
Wales, there are accounts of a young man, 
called Mathews, who was captured from the 
Alfred whaler, about three years previously, by 
the natives of Malenta, an island somewhere 
near the New Hebrides group. The captain 
and several of the hands, it seems, were mur- 
dered ; but Mathews and a mate carried into 
the island by its cannibal inhabitants. The 
discovery of his being there and alive was curi- 
ously and ingeniously made by his cutting his 
name, and describing his situation, on a piece 





VARIETIES. 


Earthquakes. — At Reggio, in Italy, several 
severe shocks of earthquake were experienced 
early in June; one shock, on the 7th, was so 
powerful as to convert the convent of the Ma- 





to 
md trouble, even with the best theatrical emol 


donna into a mass of ruin. 


of bamboo, which the natives bartered with 
an English vessel as an article of traffic; and 
what adds to the romance of this story is, that 
a pe old woman at Lianelly, in South Wales, 
believes that she has recognised in the indi- 
vidual her son William Mathews, aged about 
42, who went out as the mate of a ship to Port 





ackson, and about whom she has been in 
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great distress, not having heard of him for 
nearly ten years. He was always very clever 
in painting, cutting out, &c. &c. 

The Pitcairn Islanders.—The Salem Gazette 
states, that the inhabitants of Pitcairn’s Island, 
having lost twelve of their number at Otaheite, 
had been restored to their homes by the Ame- 
rican brig Charles Dogget, commanded by Cap- 
tain Driver. They had suffered much from 
sickness; and,.as we quoted in a former Lite- 
rary Gazette, were not morally improved, what- 
ever experience they may have acquired, by the 
extreme licentiousness they witnessed in their 
travels. 

Preservation of Ancient Buildings.—We re- 
joice to see that the example set by the spirited 
conservatives of the Ladye Chapel,* South- 
wark, has produced, and is producing, very ex- 
cellent effects. At Carlisle an ancient gateway, 
clustered about with historical memories, has 
been saved from destruction. Saint Alban’s 
venerable shrine is (as we have recorded) likely 
to be preserved through the intervention of 
liberal antiquaries and a prospering voluntary 
subscription. We observe, still more recently, 
similar measures adopted to secure the remains 
of Crosby Hall, a beautiful specimen of the do- 
mestic architecture of the fifteenth century, 
situated near Bishopsgate-street; to rescue 
which, between four and five hundred pounds 
have been raised. Crosby Hall, our readers 
will be aware, is all that is left of the palace of 
Richard the Third. An address, prefixed to 
the list of subscribers, contains some excellent 
observations on the neglect of works of taste 
and art in this country, where objects of far 
less importance are pursued with unrivalled 
assiduity. Another proposal, connected with 
antiquity, we see is to establish an annual or 
triennial commemoration of that enlightened 
citizen Sir Thomas Gresham: to this we have 
no objection; but we think it would be infinitely 
more beneficial to examine into the obvious 
diversion of the funds he bequeathed for the 
advancement of learning and science, and pro- 
vide that the institution he founded, and the 
lectures he ordained, should in reality fulfil the 
intention of the testator, and not be unmean- 
ingly frittered away in utter uselessness. 

Van Diemen’s Land.—In a recent Review 
of Mr. Bischoff’s History of Van Diemen’s 
Land, and the Van Diemen’s Almanac (Lit. 
Gaz. No. 800, p. 308), we quoted the account 
of a mission undertaken by Mr. G. A. Robin. 
son, with the view to reclaiming the natives, 
and locating them under the protection of 
government in Gun Carriage Island, situated 
between Great Island and Cape Barren. It 
now appears, from the Hobart Town Courier, 
to 19th Feb., that the Oyster Bay and Big 
River Tribes, accounted the most sanguinary 
in the island, had abandoned their wilds and 
fastnesses, and accompanied their white friend 
to Hobart Town, on their way to the settle- 
ment prepared for them. The blacks were 
forty in number, and followed by a large pack 
of dogs, with which they hunt kangaroos and 
other animals. The women were disgustingly 
ornamented with human bones of slain enemies 
and murdered Europeans. The bark insides 





* The patrons and friends of this Conservation have 


just had another hial tussle with the Sordids, but 
ave beaten them on all points, except being obliged to 
receive five of them into their committee; no doubt to 
ted‘at the com of too n oip otinay pone 
vated at the man i 5 . 
and farthings. They have phe - 2 in the attinaiies 
Zoological Gardens of Surrey, where toys are sold to 
make a fund for saving the church, and ices eaten with 
a view of keeping up a structure hoar with the frost of 
; hope they are making money among the 





of their huts were found to be covered witb. 
rude drawings of emus, opossums, kangaroos, 
&c. The woods are represented as being still 
filled with creatures unknown to naturalists. 

* A nobleman, who had a splendid library, 
and wanted a copy of a very rare and magnificent 
book, was informed that it had been bought by 
a tradesman of Paris. ‘ Then,’ said he, ‘ the 
book will be mine; for I will make an offer 
which no tradesman can refuse.’ He was in- 
troduced to the possessor, whowas M. Rénouard. 
When he saw his library, and discovered his 
taste and learning, he dropped the idea of 
bribery, and said, ‘ Sir, I called on you to 
solicit the honour of your acquaintance.’ ”— 
Note in Dr. Valpy’s Catalogue. 

“¢ Voltaire’s chief merit consists in his dra- 
matic works. On a cause apparently trifling, 
the fate of a writer sometimes depends. On 
the first representation of his first play, the 
(Edipe, the house had been repaired and 
adorned, and a new motto painted on the 
proscenium, —O. T. P. Q. M. V. D. the ini- 
tials of Omne Tulit Punctum Qui Miscuit Utile 
Dulci. Appeal was made to Piron for an ex- 
planation. The witty author of the Métro- 


maine whispered, (Edipe, Tragédie Pitoyable, | ho 


Que Monsieur Voltaire Donne. The play was 
not suffered to be acted, until the inscription 
appeared the next day at full length: from this 
plaisanierie the world had nearly been de- 
prived of Alzire, Zaire, Mahomet, and Merope. 
He who reads only the Zaire of this extraordi- 
nary writer, in which the divinity of Christ, 
and his death for the sins of man, are expressed, 
will scarcely conceive that he was an arch. 
infidel.” bid. 


“ Mr. Walker had so intimate a knowledge 
of the provincial peculiarities of pronunciation, 
that, in a private course of reading at Oxford 
to twelve under-graduates, he told each of us 
the respective places of our birth or early edu- 
cation.” —J bid. 

Increase of Correspondence between Edin- 
burgh and London.—Sir Walter Scott says, in 
his notes to Redgauntlet, ** that within his 
own recollection the London post was brought 
north in a small mail-cart ; and men are yet 
alive who recollect when it came down with 
only one single letter to Edinburgh, addressed 


to the manager’bf the British Linen Company.” | } 


A superlative Garrick-Club Witticism. — 
The conversation turned upon Mr. Collier’s 
able His of the Stage; when —— ed, 
that hough not so amusing, it was infinitely 
superior to Colley Cibber’s work. ‘ That is as it 
should be,”’ said ——; “‘ but improving by de- 
grees teaches me to expect a still better work 
than either—Colley, Colleyer, Colleyssimus! !” 

Puns Phrenological. — A phrenologist who 
had, as usual, bored the company a long while, 
at length described a head as exquisitely form- 
ed; in short, *‘a harmonious head.” “I can 
understand that,” said one of his weary listen- 
ers; ‘*it means a head with a ringing in the 
ears; and, if that won’t do, you may add a 
wring to the nose.” 


Cholera.—A terrified contagionist, the other 
day, after lavishing every frightful term upon 
the horrors of cholera, ended by declaring that 
it was the Frankenstein of diseases. 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
(Lit. Ganette Weekly Advertisement, No. XXVIII. July 7, 1832.) 
Mr. Kennedy, Author of the “ History of the Con- 
Cholera,” informs us that he is finishing a third 
tion of his work, with the results of his observations 
on the character and treatment of the disease in England. 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Bloomfield’s Greek Testament, 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 16¢. bis, 
—Keith’s Signs of the Times, 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. 6d. bids, 
Lessons on Shells, with Plates, fep. 5s. 64. bds.—Rowe’s 
Reform Act, with Notes, &c. 12mo. 5s. bds.—The Pulpit 
Vol. XIX. with Portrait, 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth.—Fishers 
Companion and Key to the History of England, royal 
8vo. 1/. 15s. hf.-bd. morocco; Genealogical tls of the 
Kings of England, royal 8vo. 8s. 6d. hf.-bd. morocco, 
The Well-spent Hour, 18mo. 2s. hf.-bd.—Wood’s Bible 
Stories, Part II. 18mo. 2s. cloth._—Juvenile Cyclopedia, 
Vol. V. royal 18mo. 3s. 6d. cloth.—Live Doll, 18mo. 2». 
hf.-bd.—Clarenswold, or Tales of the North, 12mo. 7s. éd, 
bds.—Haden’s Medical Guide for Families, 9s. bds.—Dr. 
Power on the Periodical of the Human Female, 8vo. 39, 
sewed.— Webster on the —— Cholera, 12mo. 5s. 6d. 
bds.—Tales, &c. by W. H. Harrison, No. I. the Lost 
Deed, 1s. sewed; proofs, ls. 6d. sewed.—The Beggar's 
Daughter of Bethnal Green, edited by Dr. Percy, | 

28. 6d. sewed; India, 4s, sewed. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


Srtr,—Last night’s meteor is spoken of by all in this 
neighbourhood who saw it, as by far the sublimest spec- 
tacle they have ever beheld. It forcibly reminded me of 
a passage in St. Matthew: ‘* And, lo! the heavens were 
opened unto him, and he saw the Spirit of God descend. 
-” The weather, for the last two or three days, has 
been very sultry, with little or no wind or clouds. Last 
night the sky was cloudless, and the air, in the lower 
ions of the atmosphere, almost motionless, the vane 
pointing nearly east. At eleven o'clock, while walking 
towards the west, in an open place near this town, a bright 
light suddenly shone around me. I instantly turned to 
my left, and at S.E. by S, at an elevation of between 30° 
and 40°, I beheld an intense white ball of fire, nearly as 
large as the meridian moon, and tapering upwards into a 
tremulous or vibratory tail, eight or ten times longer 
than its greatest transverse diameter. The meteor seemed 
to have no horizontal motion, but to be descending very 
slowly and majestically in a perpendicular direction to 
the earth, at the distance of only a few hundred feet. It 
was visible for ten or twelve seconds, and then disap- 
peared, hidden, no doubt, behind an eminence about a 
mile distant from me. ° I continued out for half an hour 
afterwards, but heard no report or sound of any kind 
Proceeding from the meteor. Although the nights are 
now less dark than in any other part of the year, the = 
could scarcely endure the excessive splendour. A gentle- 
man who happened to be looking in the direction of the 
meteor when it first appeared, and who was then tra- 
velling on a coach, thirty miles eastward of this place, 
over a plain bounded only by the horizon, and who con- 
sequently saw it a second or more both before and after 
myself, informed me (and I can rely on his accuracy) that 
at its first appearance it was in the direction which I have 
already s » at an elevation of about 40°; that it 
appeared very near to him, and to descend very slowly, 
without any horizontal motion; that it was first of an 
intense blue colour, and of the size and form of an egg, 
with its small end upwards, accompanied with a long 
luminous train, extending also upwards, and perfectly 
similar to the train of an ordinary shooting-star; that it 
soon lost the train, and became a vivid white ball of fire; 
that it then seemed to burst, or to expand into a roundish 
t irregular form of a reddish hue, four or five feet in 
diameter; and finally disappeared, as if it had fallen to 
the earth, within the limits of the horizon. The gentle- 
man withdrew his e for a second or two from the 
meteor, to observe the degree of illumination which it 
diffused, and he saw the wheel-tracks and little stones on 
the road and the country around as clearly as they could 
be seen by daylight. 2 gardener assured me that for 
some seconds after the meteor’s disappearance, his eyes 
were so dazzled by its splendour, that it seemed quite 
dark around him, and he could not discern the horse 
which he was driving. I consider the light shed by it 
over this neighbourhood equal to that of a cloudless noon 
in December. From the above description, I conclude 
that if the meteor had any horizontal motion, it must 
have been towards S.E. by S., and that as the pheno- 
menon did not disappear until it seemed to reach the 
earth, it must have fallen, if it fell at all, beyond the 
limits of the sensible horizon. Its apparent increase of 
size, and its redness on approaching the horizon, being 
explicable on the same principle that the moon ome © 
very when near the horizon, compared wit 
her appearance when southing. I am, &c. 
Redruth, 30th June, 1832. R. Epwonps, Jun 


We cannot take any further notice of the ridiculous 
scribbling of R. W. of Windsor: he may be assured we 
would rather serve than hurt him. 

We have not had time to examine the Saturday ley 4 
zine, No. I.; but thank the Editor, ad interim, for the 
compliment of sending it. . 

The Morning Star improves upon acquaintance; 
certainly very civil to the L. G., and we think (bu 
on that account) it ought to rise daily. 

Erratum.—In the account of the meeting of the Ox- 
ford Association in our last, Mr. Hemming’s name, In 
connexion with the safety tube for the oxyhydrogen 
blow-pipe, was misprinted ‘* Keening.” 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, nena 


MALL. 
The Gallery, with a Selection from the Works of the ‘Becusn 
Masters of the Italian, Spanish, Flemish, Dutch, and 
Schools, is open daily, fe 
ing. 
ams Admission, 1s.—Catalogue, 
_ WEA BAuNanp, acper. 


tT. THE PAPYRO-MUSEUM.—The Public 


are sempecttally informed that this truly unique, beauti- 
ng ; 





i ay - Rose s of _ exquisitely modelled from life, is now 
4 daily, a 28, Old Bond Street, next door to Mr. "Ebers’s 
Library, from Ten 0'Clock till dusk. 


1s. — 1 





of the — ARTS. 
e 0! ted delay in fitting up the New 
pane” Rooms, Works of Art intended for Exhibition under 





the Patronage of the Glasgow Dilettanti Society, will be received | 


until the 3lst instant. 
WALTER BUCHANAN, Secretary. 
Exhibition Rome — aires, —— 


INIATURE PAINTERS and 


ARTISTS generally, are solicited to inspect his very 
extensive and elegant nbece of Or-Molu Miniature Frames, Mats, 
Morocco Cases, io. by W. Miers, (Maker, by appointment, to 
Her Majesty), at No. 111, Strand, where, each Branch of the | 
Trade being now conducted under his own immediate inspec- 


tion, he is enabled to execute Orders in the shortest possible time, | 


as well as to regulate his prices lower than any other maker. 
A liberal —- is made to Artists and to the Trade, 
m Country and a Orders. 
Ww. Miers, No. 111, Strand, near Waterloo Bridge. 


“ H4ys you seen the MORNING, 
STAR?” * The Morning Star!” «Ay, the New | 
Penny Daily Paper!” ‘* Not I; I havn’t time to read all these 
Penny things. And what, pray, is there in the Morning Star, | 
more than in the others?” ‘* What! there’s the Statesman’s 
Manual, the Noctes Lucifers, which is a ‘ decided hit,’ and 
worth double the money of itself; then there’s a powerful leading 
article every day ;—Strictures on Men and Manners—Sparkling | 
Poetry, original too—Caustic Criticisms— Rare Puns, Mems, | 
Cons, and”——' « Enough ! ! enough! I'll pretty soon have the 
Morning Star, then.” ‘* Have it! to be sure you will—on your 
breakfast-table every morning, The price is nothing, consider. | 
ing the quality of the article !’ 
See, No. 2, Johnson's ‘wanes Fleet Street. 


‘0 ADVERTISERS. — EDINBURGH 


REVIEW. Advertisements for insertion in the Adver- 
tising Sheet of No, CX. are requested to be sent to Longman and 
Co. Paternoster Row, by July 12th; and ———— ills, &c. 
to be stitched in the Number, a week later 








BOOKS ee THIS DAY. 


novan's British Zoology. 
Published by J., on and F. Rivington, ve Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


HE NATURAL HISTORY of BRITISH 
SHELLS, including Figures and Descriptions of all the 
Species hitherto discovered in Great Britain, systematically ar- 
ranged in the Linnean manner. In 5 vols. royal 8vo. with 120 
Plates, elegantly coloured, price 71. 15s. boards. 


2: The Natural History of British Insects, 


ok — vols. royal 8vo. with 576 coloured Plates, price 24l. 160. 


3. The Natural History of British Birds, in 


10 vols. royal 8vo. with 244 coloured Plates, price 18/. boards. 


4. The Natural History of British Fishes, in 
5 vols. royal 8vo. with 120 coloured Plates, price 10/. 10s. boards, 


5. The Natural History of British Quadru- | 


pene, in 3 vols. royal 8vo. with 72 coloured Plates, price 5/. 88. 


E. DONOVAN, F.L.S. W.S. &c. 


By 
+ 'a* 
4 These Works are also published in Parts, and may be had | 


the Purchaser, 


7 “ Valter Scott’s Prose Works. 
8. 


12, 
[THE MISCELLANEOUS PROSE 
py eRe of SIR WALTER SCOTT, Bart. now first 
seer ontaining Life of Dryden—Life of Swift—Memoir of 
Re — Fielding, Smollett, Cumberland, Goldsmith, John 
pe A ike ackenzie, Walpole, Clara Reeve, Mrs. Radcliffe, 
Dr. pac ohnstone, Bage, Charlotte Smith, Sir Ralph Sadler, | 
wer aneyg Miss Seward, De Foe, poke of Buccleugh and | 
fare or, Li Lord Somerville, King Geo: IL., Lord Byron, | 
au i 
eanance, sand ae cena to his insfolk- Get | 
tinted for Longman, Rees, Orme Brown, Green, and 
—_lergman, London: and Cadell and Co. Edinburgh. 





are Pag ag ys 
7 2 vols. 8vo. price 16s. boa: 
TRINITART AN’ and UNITARIAN| 


Charch tivo” according to the Scriptural Doctrine of the 


By —— ae a: E. J. TURNOUR, M.A. 
: rmerly of St. Mary Hal! 5 
Printed for the Author, and sold by C.. 3” i, Ontos F. Rivington, 
St. Paul's Churchyard, and Wateviog Pi Place, Pall Mall. 


om Ten in the Morning till Six in we 


consisting of upwards of 


EST 0 of SCOTLAND EXHIBITION | 


a time, or in volumes, at the convenience of | 


} | ngiand. 
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| With nearly 100 Ragravings | by a w. _Beneen price 3s,6d. 


K IDD'’S PICTURESQUE, COMPANION 
to RICHMOND, HAMPTON COURT, & 
James Gilbert, a to William Kidd), 228, Regent Street, 
and 51, Paternoster Row. 





n 3 vols. 12mo. price 18s. 
at | i" i ‘HE DOOMED ONE; or, they met at 
—., 

Ae OSALIA 8T. CLAIR, | 
Author of Sailor Boy, Soldier Boy, Fashionables and Unfash- | 

| ore Son of O'Donnel, Ulirica of Saxony, Eleanor Ogilvie, 
Banker’s Daughters of Bristol, First and Last Years of Wedded 

Life, Clavering Tower, 
Printed for A. ae. Newman and Co. London. | 
Where may be had, | 
The Unchanged, by Selina’ Davenport. In) 
8 vols. 188. 


The Water Queen, by Mr. Coates. 


price 18s. 
Romance of the Hebrides, by F. Lathom. 
| 8 vols. 94 edition, 16s. 6d. 
Bravo of Bohemia, 4 vols. 3d edit. 17. 
Children of the Abbey, by R. M. Roche. | 
llth edition, 4 vols. 12. 4s. 


St. Clair of the Isles, by E. Helme. 4th| 
edition, 4 vols. 1 1. 


3 vols, | 





ISTORY of the WAR of the sUCCES.| 
SION in SPAIN. 
By LORD MAHON. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





| Robert Montgomery's Sacred Poems. 


HE following Poems, by the Author of the | 


Messiah, are published by W. Simpkin and R. yo | if 


shine Hall Court, London; and may be had of al. 
sellers: 
| 1. The Omnipresence of the Deity, 12th 
we 5s. 6d. boards. 

. A Universal Prayer; Death; a Vision of 
lms and a Vision of Hell. 4th edition, 5s. Ga. 
| 3. Satan. 2d edition, 8s. 6d. 
| 
| New Series a ggg Criticum. 


HE PHILOLOGICAL MUSEUM, | 
| No. Ill. 
Contents. —Imaginary Con Solon and Pi 

On the Historical References and Allusions in Horace, from the | 
German of Buttman—On Xenophon’s Hellenica, from the Ger- 
man of Niebuhr—Xenophon, Niebuhr, and Delbrueck—On cer- | 
| tain Passages in oy sere and Fifth Books of the Architecture | 
of Vitruvius—On a Passage in Xenophon’s Hellenica, i. 6—The 
Comic Poet Antiphanes—On the Names of the Antehellenic In- 
habitants of Greece—De Pausanie Stilo Anesth Boeckhii Pro- 
lusio A On certain F by Herodian the 
| Grammarian—On English “Orthography —On English Diminu- | 
| tives— Miscellaneous Obser 














jons. 
ae | Printed for Deightons, Cambrid e; Rivingtons, London; 


and Parker, Oxford. 
| Of whom may be had 
| The First and Second Numbers, price 5s. 
| each, or the First Volume, complete, price 15s. boards. | 





To Travellers in Italy. | tan, 


with numerous Additions, of 


DESCRIPTION of the ANTIQUITIES 
and other CURIOSITIES of ROME, from Personal 
| servation, made Soting a Visit to Italy, in the Years 1818-19. 
With Illustrations from Ancient and = ern Writers. 
y the Rev. EDWARD 
Regius Professor of Divinity, and te of Christ Church, Oxford. 
| rinted for J., G., and . Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
s and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


In 2 vols. small 8vo. with Plates, price 15s. boards, the 2d edition, | |sen 


| New edition, wie the Population Return of 1831, 18s. boards; 
8s. 6d. half-bound in Parchment, 


| ATERSON' S ROADS of ENGLAND, 
and WALES, and of the SOUTH of SCOTLAND. 
| By EDWARD MOGG. 

Arranged upon a pian entirely novel; the whole remodelled 
and segmented by the addition of new Roads and new Admea- 
| poorer with an Appendix, Tour through Wales, &c. 

London: Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co.; J. M. 
| Richardson ; er ye and Son; C. Chapple; Baldwin and Cra- 
| dock; J., G:, d F. Rivington ; J. Booker; W. Joy; Whitta- 

| ker, Fond -tidieg ae Co.; T. Tegg; J. Duncan; Simpkin and 
| Marshall; J. Dowding; J. Hearne; Smith, Elder, and Co.; T. 


— ‘aie Boone; and E. Mogg; and G. and J. — Liver-| 


oe Summer Excursions, &c. &c. 
In a thick 18mo. vol. with 94 Views and Maps, price 15s. bound, 
X UIDE to all the WATERING and 
SEA-BATHING PLACES, including the Scotch Wa- 
tering Places; full D: of each Place, and of | 
striking Objects in the ‘Environs; forming n agreeable Com- | 
| panion during a_ Residence at any of th laces, or during a 
With a Description of the Lakes, and a Tour 








ummer Tour, 
"es Wales. 
Descri x of the Lakes in the North of 
Ww. ae Esq. With Map, 5s. 6d. | so 
Original Picture of London, corrected to the} 
present time, with a Description of the Environs. Re-odited, 
and mostly written, by J. Britton, F.S.A. &c. i8mo. with u 
a of 100 Views of Public Buildings, Maps, Plans, &c. inclu 
ing a Map of the Country 20 Miles round ondon, 98.5 with the 
Maps only, 6s. neatly bound. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Co, 


Library of Classical English Poetry. 
elegant vol. 8vo. price 30s. cloth; with gilt edges, 31s, 6d. 
SELECT WORKS of the. BRITISH 
POETS, from Chaucer to rane nl with Biographical 
Sketches. By ROBERT SOUTHEY .D. 
Uniform with the above, 18s. cloth ; 20s. with gilt edges, 
Select Works of the British Poets, from Jon. 
me to Beattie, with Biographical and Critical Prefaces. By Dr. 
kin. 
Also in 10 vols. royal 18mo. to match the British Essayists, 3/.; 
and in 10 vols. post 18mo. 2/. 
London: henge, Rees, Orme, Pema Green, and Co. 
Of whom may be had, in | elegant vol. 8vo. 
Bowdler’s Family Shakspeare, New edition, 


with 36 Illustrations. 30s. cloth; Sis. 6d. with gilt edges. 





Popular School- Boke, > ai ire 

ted for Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. London. 
EW PANTHEON; or, an Introduction 
to the Mythology of the Ancients. Compiled for the 


| Use of Young Persons. 
y W. JILLARD HORT, 
18mo. with Plates, new edition, enlarged, 5s. 6d. bd 

English School Dictionary of Select Words, 
| with their Meanings affixed, intended to be committed to me- 
Tore as well as for reference in Reading and Writing. By W. 
J 18mo. 2¢, 6d. bound. 

Introduction to the Study of Chronology and 
Ancient History. By W.J. Hort. 18mo. 4s. 

Introduction to Modern History, from the 
Birth of Christ to the present Time, in continuation of an Intro- 
duction to Chronology oR Ancient History. By W. J. Hort. 
2 vols. 18mo. 10s. 6d. bou 

Moral Biography 3 ; or, Lives of Exempl ~~ f 
eoeely for the Instruction of Youth. By Dr. Aikin. 3s. 

oun 

English Lesson-Book for the Junior Classes. 
By Lucy Aikin. 18mo. 9. 6d. half-bound. 

Geography for Youth, adapted to the dif- 
ferent Classes of Learners. B, the late Rev. John Hartley 
12mo. 7th edition, revised by his Son, 4s. 6d. bound. 

Outlines of Geography, the First Course for 
Children. By the Rev. J. Hartley. 10th edition, 9d. 

Conversations on Mythology, 12mo. 5s. bds. 

Conversations on Algebra, 12mo. 7s. bds. 

Concise System of Commercial Arithmetic. 
By James Morrison. 12mo. 4s. 6d. bound. 

Key to the same. 12mo. 6s. bound. 


Congaeliens Chart of Ancient History and 
| Biography. By Mrs. John Hurford. 8s. 6d. in sheets; 10s. 6d. 
| folded in boards. 

Brief Summary of Ancient History, arranged 
in Periods; intended as a Companion to the above. 3s. 

Elements of Astronomy. By 8S. Treeby. 
igmo. with Plates, Se. 6d. bound. 

Professor Lindley. 

With Ten Engravings, 5s. 6d. No. V. of 
HE FOSSIL FLORA of GREAT BRI- 
TAIN; or, Figures and oy ens of the Vegetable 
Remains found in a Fossil ae in this Co 
By JOHN LINDLEY, F.R.S. L.S. and G.S., and 
WILLLAM | HUTTON, F.G.S. 

Part I. of Vol. I. may now be had, containing Forty Plates and 
Descriptions, a Preliminary View of the Subject, a general Intro- 
duction to that Branch of icience which is ae called —— 





and a o! 
ancient Plan of the World as have been dheceveted up to the pre- 
time. 22s. cloth boards. 
No. VI. will appear on October the Ist next. 
James Ridgway, Piccadilly; Charnley, Newcastle on Tyne; 
and all Booksellers. 


~ Price Be. (with ‘16 : Plates, above 100 Wood Bngravi and 
eos Sheets of Letter- press), Part Il. of ving, 


NCYCLOPZEDIA of COTTAGE, 
ARM, and VILLA ARCHITECTURE; with nume- 
rous Designs, Estimates, and ay Remarks. 
By J. C. LOUDON, F.L.S. &c. 
onductor of the Gardener's Magazine, &c. 


This Work. mil er to 10 Monthly Parts, at vo each, forming 
e Bvo. volume, price 50. 
London: longmah, Rees, Orme, Brown, Grern, and Co. 








net 8 Edition. 


Se 
HE MESSIAH. 
By the Author of “ The Onintpocsenes oases Deity.” 
4 be had of all Bookselle: 
t 8vo. price 8s. 6d. boa 
London : ohm tig ee British Magazine Office, 
50, Regent Street. 
a | Mangnalt’s prongs — 1 Geography. 
new editi 
ISTORICAL and MISCELLANEOUS 
QUESTIONS, for ot Biegr Use of ny, ee People; with a 
Selection — _ ner: 
IchM AL MANGNALL 
The present obten is considerably enlar, iby the insertion of 
the Astronomical Terms and Biographical Sketches, which, it is 
hoped, may better entitle the Work to the liberal patronage it has 
— received. The Dates have been compared with the best 
authorities, and corrected; the whole has been carefully revised, 
and. seer made where necessary, particularly a Set of Mis- 
us Questions before Christ, an Abstract of the English 


Reign 8 mye the Year 800 - the Nerman Ss and Questions 
on 





e History of the Old Ti lly Arranged. 
By the same Auth 


# Compendium of Geography, ‘for Schools, Pri- 


vate Families, and all those who require “gti 5 of this neces- 
sary Science. 8d edition, corrected, 7s. 6d. 


London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Co. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 
(CAPTAIN: SRINNER’S EXCURSIONS ORS | al ee oS a a 


t of a Vi _srehery 4 miles up the Ganges, 
ret lemon other places 
alaya Mountains to 


5 a 
ne ihe Senge in s vols. 8vo. with 


auperior and chea; ree on Flowers, 
9 re ai 4s. each Number. 


BOTA NICA L REGIS- 
tal Flower-Garden and Shrubbery. 
LINDLEY, F.R.S. L.S. &c. &c. 
Vol. V. New Series. 
t Portraits of the handsomest orna- 
the c. of this country. 
quarto size, and are finely co- 
accompanied by their History, 
for Cultivation. 
previous bape tehed. were out of print, 
“its plates — eneneiee and 
arke on eultare and general habit by Mr. Lind- 
oe the superior publication. elie 's Ma- 
mys Ce 


Iso, 
1. Sweet's Hothouse and Greenhouse Ma- 
nual; or, Botanical Cultivator. 5th edition, 16s. 
’s Hortus Britannicus; or, Cata- 
British or Foreign Plant, either known or culti- 


cingy = according to Natural Orders, Colour 
Habit, brought down to the present time. 
2d edition, 


LS 
3. A Practical Treatise on the Cultivation 
a Ses t of N » the fi 1 f our Gar- 
dea Dyk. H. Hawerth, Bey. od edition, calurgeds ae. 6d. 
James Ridgway, Piccadilly ; and through every ad Ml 








Edinburgh Sessional School- Books. 
In 1 vol. 18mo. 3d edition, price 5s. boards, 
CCOUNT. of the EDINBURGH SES- 
Hone for Bacation BCROOLS, and the other Pa: ial Institu- 
established in that. City, with Strictures on 


JOHN WOOD, Esq. 
Printed for John nwadien Edinburgh; and James Duncan, 
Ww, a 
Of whom may be h: 
1. First Book, Edinburgh "Sessional School, 
18mo. price 3d. 
. Second ditto, ditto, ditto, 18mo. half- 


"ATIONAL. ‘PORTRAIT GALLERY, 
No, xs. containing Portraits and Memoirs of 
‘the Duke of Richwwond, K.G. 
i ir Robert Peel, Bart. 
Professor Jameson, F.R.S. L. and E. 
Imperial 8vo. 3s. “es ; India Proofs, 5s. 


Lancaster, Part XVII. embellished with Views of Townley Hall, 
and Hall i’ the Wood, from a valuable original Painting by Lin- 


ton, in the possession ‘of Benjamin Hick, Esq. of Bolton. 


Ill. 
Thomas Telford, E: 
The Imperial Magazine for “July, containing | 
the Portrait and Memoir of Thomas Telford, Esq. with the usual 
variety of entertaining and useful matter. 


Iv. 
Elegantly half bound, containing 145 highly finished 
Engravings, price 2/. 2s. 
Devonshire and Cornwall Illustrated, from 
original Drawings by Thomas Allom, with Descriptions by | 
J. Britton and E. W. me a 


olume is p 





blished this day. 1 vol. 8s. 


VI. 
The Select Library. 
Lives of Eminent Missionaries, b 


the Sixth Volume of the Select Library, will be ready July 7th. 
** Mr. Carne has entered into the fine and pure spirit which 
animated the good men whose labours and adventures he records 
in an appropriate style. The events are often so romantic, that 
the whole possesses a charm to attract even the reader for ee 
ment; while the Christian world will be edified, and all im- 
poosees by.a were and alae with these striking ras 
en.” —Literary Gazette. 
delect Library, Vols. 1. to IV. 6s. each, 
Polynesian Researches, by W. Ellis. 


» Vol. V. 6s. Stewart’s Visit 





to the South Seas. 


Earl Grey. 
OL. XIX. of the MIRROR, with a Steel. 
plate Portrait of the Right Hon. EARL GREY, anda 
Biographical Memoir of his Lordship; upwards of Sixty Engrav- | 


Parts 124 and 125, 8d. each, are also ready. 





x ‘Oia Testament Biography, 18mo. crane 
8mo. sewed, price 6d. | 


tion, 12mo. price | 


a Instructive Extracts, ]2mo. price 3s. 6d. | 
bound. 


7. Sacred History, in the form of Letters, i 
(Five Parts) price 3s. each, ‘half bound. 
In 12mo. price 6s. Pra the 2d edition of 
LAIN PAROCHIAL SERMONS, 
srenieot, in the Parish Church of Bolton-le-Moors. 
By the Rev. JAMES SLADE, M.A. 
Vicar of Bolton, and Prebendary of Chester. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churqhyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
Orwhem may be had, by the same Author, 
Twenty-One Pra yr eed composed from the 
Psalms, for Sick and Afflicted; to which are added, various 
other Forms of Prayer for the same purpose, with a few Hints 
and Directions for the Visitation of the Sick, chiefly intended for 
the Use of the Youngee Clergy. al edition, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


1» post By: 
G.LEANIN NGS i in n NATURAL I HISTORY, 
with —< Recollections. 
WARD JESSE, Esq. 
punaer... Of His Majesty's Parks and Palaces. 
Being a Companion to the Journal of a Naturalist. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
8 vols. 8vo. 36s. a 5th edi edition 
R. HALLAM’S $ “HISTORY of the 
MIDDLE = 
Also a 8d edition 0: 
The Constitutional History of England, 
8 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


bound, a new edition (corrected) of the aaah 
CHOLAR’S "SPELLING ASSISTANT ; 


wherein the Words are mp’ | Plan, 
calculated to ae the Art of Spelling and Pa P 





Vols. I. to XVIII. price in bds. 47. 18s. 6d. ; 


| half-bound, 61. 6s. 


a Limbird, 143, Strand; and all Booksellers. 


HE GENTLEMAN 
June (published July 1) contains, among others, the fol- | 
| xing Articles 


On the Currency and the Bank Charter—Sculpture found in | 


the Chapter-house, Bristol (with a Plate)—Anecdotes of Witch- | 
craft in Wiitshire—Progress of Anecdotal Literature— British | 
and Roman London—Otterden Place and Church, Kent (with a 
Plate}—Original Letter of Edmund Boiton—Progress of the Lady | 
pel—Restoration Fund—St. Martin’s are Stamford— | 
Crosby Hall—Oxford Common Prayer-Books, &c. &c. Several | 


Articles in Classical Literature—Reviews of Kew. Publications— | | 


Obituary, 
Right ion. Sir W. Grant, the Rev. Caleb Salton, and several 
other distinguished oe recently dece: 

Price Two Shillings. 
Published by Jehu Haris, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


‘RASER’S~ MAGAZINE. 
Monthly, price 2s. 6d. 
Sold at all Booksellers, Stationers, and Newsmen, in England, | 
Scotland, and Ireland; by om Subscribers’ names are received, 
and the Nos. supplied vegularly 





New Wor 

‘olburn oa ‘Richard Bentley, 
ew Daniagten Street. 

i 2 vols. post 8vo. 


Interesti 
Just published ¥ Henry 


RIVATE CORRESPONDENCE of a! 


WOMAN of a 


The Highland Smuggler. 


of the * Kuzzilbash.” 3 vols. 


Il. 
Henry Masterton ; or, the Young Cavalier. 
By the Author of « Darnley.” = vols. 


Froissart and his Times. 
St. Leger. 3 vols. 


By the late aid 
The Alhambra. By Geoffrey Crayon. 2 vols. 


« A work which we would lay up among our favourites, bind 
in aon and reserve for summer reading in happy hours.”— | 





to remove ities, and ar facilitate general nee y 
For Schools and Private T ‘uiti 
By TH OMAS CARPENTER, 
Master of the Academy, ay Essex. 
By the same Auth 


no enatish Vocabulary, in which the Words 


as a Sequel to the above. 

New edition, corrected, 2s. bound. 
New Orthographical Assistant, or English 
Exercise-Book, on an improved Plan, for the more speedy Instruc- 
tion of Young Persons in Spelling and Pronunciation. 3dedition, 


2s. bound. 
London: Lengmiainaben, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman ; 








» and Arnot, 


Pp 


The Prairie. By Cooper. 


Revised ied by a new Introduction 





Baines’s History of ‘the County Palatine of int cg beet! 


= Mahoney. A Second Edition of this | 


John | 
Carne, E nt Author of “« Letters from the East.” Vol. I. forming | 


ings, and 450 closely printed pages, is now publishing, price | 


‘S MAGAZINE for| 


By the Author | 





| 7: “A aut 
By JOSIAH CONDER, 
eam on — "ot the Modern Traveller. ” 
onder’s * Italy’ w n future be the travelling c 
every man bent upon a thorough investigation of PCat teen “4 
land. He is the best compiler of the day, and this is no small 
raise. Mr. Conder is also the compiler of po . Modern Travel. 


in any langu Spectator, April 1831. vat 
e sincerely congratulate the public upon the appearance of 
a which really is an accurate a complete account of mo. 
dern Italy.”—Asiatic Journal, Ma: 
In 30 vols. 18mo. with 120 ap a other Engravings, 
81. 5s. cloth boards, 
The Modern ‘Traveller, containing a Deseri 
| Connerten” ihe Glob Stent — 
ountries of the Globe, compiled from the best ytd 
| Josiah Conder. 4 ihn 
} New editions of the several Countries may be had separate, 
| price 5s. 6d. per vol. in cloth boards. 
« No work can be found in our language, or any other, equal to 
supply the pine of the § Modern Travelier.’”—Literary Gasette, 
*« Conder’s ‘ Modern Traveller’ is Snes all the libraries taken 
together. mF raser’s Magazine, August 183). 
| Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row. 














John Galt’s New Book. 
HE RADICAL; an Autobiography, 
Price 5s. 
Printed for James Fraser, 215, Regent Street. 
Of whom may be had, lately published, by the same Author, 
| The Member, an Autobiography, price 8s. 
boards. 





ANUAL for EMIGRAN.S to 
AMERICA. 
By —aare oeaaen, A.M. 


vol. i8mo. price, bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. 
London: Frederick Westley and A. H. Davis, Stationers’ Court. 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


The late Major Rennell’s Current C' arts. 
In gl mee and speedily will be published, in 1 vol. dve. 
‘icated, by special permission, to His Majesty * 


MEMOIR by the late MAJOR 
RENNELL, to accompany his Charts on the p-evalent 
Currents in the Atlantic Ocean. 
| Printing for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. P _— Churchyard, 
| and Waterloo Place, Pall Ma 








| In the course ere wauk will be published, in 1 vol. beautifully 


ornamented, 
H E > © - 8.2 F. 


N.B. This little t2le is intended to illustrate the country 
| tife of the Righer class of the English | Aristocracy. 
rinted for James — 215, Regent Street. 
New Work by the aailioe: of the « Spy.” 
| On the Ith instant, in 3 vols. post 8vo- 


HE HEIDENMAUER; 


| empacae 


or, the 


J. F. COOPER, Es 


sq 
with Memoirs of the late Bishop of Hereford, the | Henry Colburn and Phisnard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





Nearly ready for publication, 


ry IN 
r[HouGHTS on SECON DA RY PUNISH- 
MENTS, ina atey to Earl Gr 
By RICHARD WHA "ATELY, D.D. 
Archbishop of Dublin. 

| To which are appended, Two Articles on Transportation to 
| New South Wales, and some Observations on Police Regulations 
and on Colonisation. 

Printing for B. moos, Latgue Street. 


Literary Nov elites. 
The following will be published in the.course of the present 
month, a: Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burling- 
ton Street 





n3 7 $+ post 8v0. 


RAMA T I STORIES 
' By T. ARNOLD, Esq. 
(On oa next.) 


Fortune-Hunting ; ry ‘Story of Modern Life. 
By the Author of “ First os" ad , vols. (On Monday nest.) 


| Wild Sports of the West. By an Experi- 


enced Sportsman. 


Life of a Sailor. By : a Captain in the Navy: 


3 vols. 


The Conclusion of Sietene Junot's Memoirs, 
in 2 vols. 


Zohrab the Hostage. By the Author of 
« Hajji Baba.” 3 vols. 





by the phe coaplita 3 oy 1 vol. 8 
price 6s. forming the 17th — of the Seanaand Novels. 


Lights ‘and Shedews of American Life. 
By Mary Russell Mitford. 3 vols. 

Contents.—The Politician— Elizabeth Latimer—The Squatter 
—The Devil's Pulpit—The Young Back woodsman—Major Eger- 
ton—Adventure at Sea—The Green Mountain Boy—The Azure 
Hose—The Three Indi —?~ ee Chivairy—The Isle of Flow- 
ers—Last of the Boatmen, & 


PPS, at 
LONDON: Published every Saturday, by W. A. SCRI 
the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, 7, Wellington paca 
Bridge, Strand, and 13, Sunth Moulton Street, Ox, oy 
Street; sold also by J. Chappell, 98, Royal Exch rig 
arlborough, Ave Maria Lane, imagers ig me 
Edinburgh ; Smith and teon, @ Agent fo? 
and Co. Glasgow; and J. Cumming, Dublin. — Ag’ 
America, O. Rich, 13, Red Lion Square, London. 


J. MOYES, 26, Castle Street, Leicester Square. 
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